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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


DOUBT if a single in 
Fairfield ever thought of ith 
Colman as a possible heroine. She 
had not been left in a mysterious 
manner on somebody’s doorstep, 
with chain, or locket, or costly 
embroidery, to prove, at some op- 
portune moment, the nobility of 
her birth. She had not even the 
conventional birth-mark, so in- 
dispensable in the stereotyped 
denouement of modern novels, 
And most unfortunate of all for 
me—who am destined to chronicle 
her history—she was not possessed 
of that seraphic and exquisite 
style of beauty that is anpp>sed to 
be the inalienable right of all respectable heroines, 
but which, alast isso seldom seen ia the world of 
reality. But perhaps I should maké a better begin- 
ning to tell you what Edith Colman tas, rather than 
what she was not. ; 

To begin, then, she was the youngest child of John 
and Susanna Colman—poor, and not over-honest 
people—at least, the father and sons, of which there 
were four—Henry, John, George and William. The 
first two had joined the army—in fact, had joined it 
a good many times, and had taken the bounty every 
time! by which nice little speculation they had ob- 
tained sufficient fands to take them out of the coun- 
try at a time when their presence was, perhaps for 
the first time in their lives, particularly desirable 
in it. ° : 

George and William were gay, rather good looking, 
and decidedly fast young men—very fair specimens 
of avery large class. They managed to earn enough 
to dress well, drive fast horses, and bet on billiards; 
thus, despite the unfortunate accident of their birth, 
proving themselves the peers of a great many richer 
men’s sons. 

John Colman, the father, had worked hard and 
drank hard all his life. His wife was a proud, high- 
spirited girl; but poverty, abuse and neglect had 
broken her spirit, and warped her dispositicn, until 
Edith could only remember her as a@ sati-faced, de- 
jected woman, and, latterly, a queralous, hopeless 
invalid. 

Now I maintain that only a truly heroic soul could 
live on, year after year, amid such unfavorable sur- 
roundings, and maintain its purity of spirit, its sim- 
ple faith and patient forbearance; never losing its 
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sweetness, never failing in ge, in hop , 





would ever read it. Not even the editor, who is sup- 
posed so read all the dry, trashy or prolix communi- 
cations with which he is blessed.(?) 

Ralph Graham came to Fairfield one summer for 
his health. Fairfield was a nice, hilly, breezy little 
town. A) the noxious vapors and malaria that in- 
fest low, flat neighborhoods, were blown away by its 
cool, crisp breezes. People who were fortunate 
enough to stumble upon it once, immediately “ made 
a@ note on’t,” and so, after a time, Fairfield became 
quite popular, in a quite way. 

Ralph Graham’s father was a commission mer- 
chant, and Ralph Graham’s self represented the 
“Co.” that glittered ia gilt letters on the end ofa 
five-story brick block on Lake street, Chicago. But 
then nobody in Fairfield knew that. They guessed 
at it, however, for g jing is not altogether confined 
to Yankee-land, and perhaps some few irrepressible 
Yankees had strayed away to this north-western 
town -who knows? But of one thing there was 
little doubt—Ralph Graham’s pride, Fairfield didn’t 
like “stuck up” people, consequéntly, Graham 
wasn’t a general favorite. There were young farmers 
there who looked over their broad acres of waving 
grain, and “reckoned if everything was squared up, 
he ‘mnightn’t be worth such a great heap more’n same 
other fulks.” Ble... > 

Edith Colman first saw him at churel e had 
been singifig a duet before the commencement of 
the afternoon services. Edith was a sweet singer, 
and the primitive little church of Fairfield echoed 
some notes as exquisite and pure as ever floated 
through the solemn ‘aisles of far more pretentious 
structares. At least, so thought Ralph Graham, as 
he looked up into the delicate, thoughtful face, which, 
attracted by the mesmerism of his gaze, turned an 
instant to his, and) slightly flushing, was turned 
resolutely away again. Look as steadily as he might, 
however, he néver once succeeded in getting another 
glance from thé brown, earnest éyes that were bent 
80 persistently on the pages of the Carmina Sacra. 
Perhaps she was not so utterly unconscious of his 
gaze as she appeared, for an unwonted crimson turn- 
ed in her cheek all that long summer afternoon; but 
then it was August, and, for Fairtield, very warm. 
Probably that was the cause. 

Ralph Graham was not an impressible man. He 
had lived twenty-seven years, and this was the first 
woman’s face that had touched his heart. Not by 
its beanty—far more beautiful ones had tried their 
pretty little lures to ensnare him—but by some sub- 
tle something that attracted him, like a dream of 
heaven; that seemed the very personification of the 
grand old hymns she sung 80 sweetly, as if their 
spirit and beauty lingered in her face long after the 
last faint note had died on the languid air. 

Great was the astonishment of the Fairfielders 
when Edith Colman rode down the “ river-road ” 
one night, not long after, with Ralph Graham. Edith 
was a fine rider, and looked every inch the peer of as 








in simple, unpretending 

On this basis I lay my claim to Edith C..lman’s 
heroism, rather than to the more popular claim of 
wealth, beauty or intellect. Am I unfortunate in 
my choice of character, do you say? 1s goodness at 
a discount, and are the homely virtues of self-denial, 
gentleness and forbearance too old-fashioned a sub- 


worth striving for? I am very much afraid we do 


true one? But a truce to moralizing, or I shall nev- 
er get on with my story. 

I believe I haven’t told you about Edith’s lover, 
have I? Ofcourse shé had one, or else I shouldn’t 
have been writing this story—for what is the worth 
of a story without love?—or, if I did, 1 wonder who 





ect to interest.the modern reader? Are such sub- 
jects for Sabbath-school books, to be outgrown with 
pinafores, and pantalets, and round jackets? Shall 
we who write completely ignore humble merit and 
simple goodness, and make beauty, wealth and cul- 
ture the only standard of success? its possession or 
attainment the one only grand culmination and goal 


give this impression oftener than any other—is it the, 





haughty a man as Ralph Graham. It was one of 
those cases of mutual attraction which sometimes 
occur in our prosaic world. With. Love’s proverbial 
blindness, Edith did not see the evident loathing and 
reluctance with which Graham conversed with her 
father, and the unwillingness he manifested to see 
her at home, always making some arrangements for 
walks and rides that would take her away from them. 
For that no one could blame him much, for it was not 
a pleasant home; Edith knewt hat herself. And yet 
she had never fretted nor repined over her lot, as 
most girls would have done, and looked forward to 
marriage to release them from it. And still, per- 


haps, there was not another girl in Fairfield to whom, 


it would have been as uncongenial. Ofa fine, sensi- 
tive organization, loving beauty and luxury with 
passionate ardor; of a pureness of heart that recoiled 
from all coarseness or discord, and a devotional spirit 
that was shocked by an irreverent word or tone, and 
yet, with a faith broad enoagh and strong enough to 
believe that God had given her her true place in the 
world—the mission that she would best fulfil. And 
80, with infinite patience and devotion, she went 





quietly about her work. This was Edith Colman, as 
Ralph Graham found her that beautiful summer 
among the Fairfield hills. 

But while young Graham had been regaining his 
health, the mother of Edith bad been slowly losing 
hers, until, when the cool days of late September 
were recalling him to the city, whither he had hoped 
to take Edith as his bridé, the serious illness of her 
mother utterly forbade it. Ralph was annoyed that 
Edith would not consent to leave her, especially as 
he had pledged himself to provide a nurse fur her. 
He finally gave in, however, inwardly consoling him- 
self that it would not be long ; for, asa humane man, 
of course he didn’t wish the poor woman’s sufferings 
prolonged beyond any further period than was abso- 
lately necessary! So he went back to the city, fully 
determined, after her mother’s death, to take Edith 
away from her low connections, and permit no inter- 
course between them in the fature. He had suffi- 
cient independence to marry a poor girl because he 
loved her; but not ‘being particularly in love with 
her father and brothers, he had no intention of mar- 
rying them likewise. He had no mother nor sisters 
to criticize his choice; only a sister-in-law, his broth- 
er Anthony’s wife. To tell the truth, he was the 
least bit in the world afrai’i of Anthony’s wife. She 
had been @ great belle before her marriage, and was 
still, for that matter. Five years of married life had 
not dulled her appetite for admiration, or her love 
for dress and display, if, indeed, any number of years 
ever does that forany woman. This last sentence is 
added for the express delectation of those unfortu- 
nate husbands who have just had the bill for their 
wives’ spring wardrobe handed in. 

Mrs. Julia Graham had rather the advantage of 
Miss Julia Stuart, in that that now she did not bave 
to plan and struggle for appearances, as formerly; 
her husband’s cash and credit both being sufficient 
to keep her at the head in the school of Fashion. 

Ralph knew that she was vain and frivolous, and 
hollow at heart. He pited Anthony, and congratu- 
lated himself that he was not going to marry a belle. 
And yet be allowed himself to get nervous speculat- 
ing upon what she would think of Edith. Not for 
his right hand would he have her know the exac 
social status of Edith's family. . 

The autumn passed slowly away, and Mrs. Colman 
still lingered. Ralph was getting impatient. He 
wanted to wrench Edith away from all those, as he 
called them, disgraceful ties. He could not wait for 
Death—he was too tardy a servant. 

But with the first fall of snow came a brief note 
from Edith, informing him of her mother’s death, 
and also of the dangerous illness of George and Wil- 
liam with a malignant fever. The letter was very 
brief; not a word concerning the engagement which 
was to be consummated when her duty to her 
mother had been fulfilled. Ralph considered him- 
self ill-used, and worked himself into a perfect fever 
of vexation and impatience. It was not strange that 
its spirit crept into the letter he sent her in reply. 
Perhaps he would have softened it somewhat if he 
could have seen just how she was situated. 

The long illness of her mother had worn on her 
physical strength, and, added to her natural grief, 
had made her unusually sensitive. If it had not 
been for Ralph’s love, and the strength, and rest, 
and hope that it imparted, she felt as if she could 
not have borne up when the boys were taken ill. She 
would let Kalph know, and, she thought, that would 
be some relief to her troubled heart. After the letter 
was sent, George failed rapidly, dying on the third 
day. William was insensible, and apparently going 
the same way. Her father had seemed strangely 
since her mother’s death; sitting for hours in a sort 
of stupor, from which he would occasionally rally, 
and then relapse again. A neighbor, coming in to 
watch with both the living and the dead, brought 
her a letter. A faint wave of color—the first that 
had tinged her cheek for many a day—and a soft 
light sprang suddenly to the brown eyes, whose 
quiet depths had grown sad and troubled, since that 
quiet Sabbath afternoon, when Ralph Graham first 


looked into them, told the bearer how welcome was 
the missive he had brought. c 

If Ralph could have watched the light die out of 
her face as she read, and seen the look of pain chase 
the brightness from her eyes, he might have been 
touched with a sense of his own supreme selfishness. 
But as he did not, he continued feeling vexed and 
angry with her, while she bore her burdens as best 
she might alone. Alone, did I say? ah, no! thank 
God! not alone. Notin vain were the pleading eyes, 
and the mute, tremulous lips, that essayed in vain 
to speak, lifted to heaven. The eloquence of the 
voiceless prayer pierced the heart of the All Pitiful, 
who comforted her with more than any earthly 
peace. The watcher, looking at the pale face that 
bent over the sick bed, that night, never forgot the 
look of sweet and saintly patience that it wore. 

The strangeness at first noticeable in John Colman, 
at length culminated in a shock of paralysis. Then 
E-tith sent for Ralph. She had thought it all over, 
and her’duty lay straight and plain before her. Her 
father was helpless, and would always remain so, It 
might be years, or it might be days, God only knew. 
He too knew, that in her secret heart there was not 
the faintest wish to staifi its whiteness, that it might 
be days, so she might gain her retease. William, too, 
was yet an invalid. Dissipation had impaired his 
constitution, and nature was taking her revenge 
now. She could not leave them, aud she wanted tose 
Ralph, and tell him so. Perhaps she had some faint 
hope that he would take them all away from there, 
and make a new home for them far removed from the 
scenes of her sufferings and sorrows. She knew that 
he was wealthy, and Will would soon be well, and 
could look out for himself. Surely her father could 
not be a great burden, and certainly not a dixgrace in 
his present condition, whatever it might have been 
before. I think she had built up quite a little hope 
in her own heart, although she said, over and over 
with her lips, that “‘ all must be over between them.” 

There is an old proverb that “ Satan helps bis 
own.” I think itis a true one, else how did Mrs. 
Anthony Graham find out the whole of Edith Col- 
man’s genealogy, not omitting the minutest par- 
ticular? 

The first intimation Ralph had of it, was from his 
father. Mrs. Anthony had very kindly enlightened 
him. 

Mr. Graham was emphaticaiiv a business man. 
He was immersed in it from Monday morning till 
Saturday night; when, therefore, he req a 
Ralph’s presence :.. the drawing-room one morning 
upon “ personal matters,” he was naturally sur- 
prised. 

* Raiph,” he said, coming to the point at once, 
“T am told—that is, I hexr—that the young lady you 
are about to marry is of a very low family; hasa 
great many low c nnections and associates, and—” 

“Who told you that?” interrupted Ralph, hotly. 

“Tt does not matter—is it true?” 

“It does matter, sir. I demand to know.” 

“ Don’t be angry, Ralph. It was Anthony’s wife. 
She naturally reels interested in the bonor of the 
family, and was quite right in letting me know the 
report. You are your own master, of course; but I 
had always hoped that we might continue to live to- 
gether, as now, and that your wife would be, at least, 
respectable, if she was poor; one whose relatives 
would not be a disgrace to you, or me.” 

*1 do not intend to marry her re/afives, sir.” 

“ Fuolish boy! do you not know that she will cling 
te her own people? And, besides, are you quite 
sure she is not a low, designing girl, trying to palm 
herself upon you for your wealth and position?” 

“TI would stake my life on Edith Colman’s truth, 
father!” exclaimed Ralph, roused to defend her, and 
forgetting all his own weak dou‘+s, in the flush of his 
newly-awakened love. ‘I would as soon doubt the 
purity of the angels of heaven. I own her relatives 
are poor, and her father has been dissipated. But 
what, pray, was Jalia Stuart’s father? Mr. Colman 
never committed forgery, only ging unwhipped of 








Justice because it was on his brother,*who let it rest, 
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heart by his shameless intimacy with Mademoiselle 
Lafurge, the French danseuse. He belonged to a 
* good family,” and so society can wiuk at his short- 
comings. I don’t say this to excuse Edith’s father, 
for I despise him, but not half as much as I despise 
Stuart.” 

“ Well, well, Ralph, don’t rave so. Ifthe girl will 
leave her friends for good, and come here as your 
wife, I will receive her without prejudice, and judge 
her by her merits. Bat mind you! I'll not have one 
more of the family. And now I mast be off. Come 
down as soon as you can, and help me with those 
southern orders, and then you can be at liberty to 
attend to this love affair of yours; for I don’t suppose 
you'll be worth much till it’s settled;” and with a 
good natured smile, the issi hant re- 
turned to his idols. 

Going to the office with some business letters, 
Ralph found one from Edith. It was very brief, 
merely asking him to “‘ come to her as soon as possi- 
ble, as circumstances had arisen that vitally affected 
their future relations.” 

It was with a sad foreboding of impending trouble, 
that Ralph set out on his journey. ‘“ What new 
crochet has the girl got into his head now?” he won- 
dered. He half wished she was not quite so conscien- 
tious; it would have saved him a great deal of 
trouble and vexation. And yet he knew, in his se- 
cret heart, that it was her strict devotion to duty, 
her perfect truth and probity in little things, her 
patience, and sweetness, and forbearance, her pure 
faith, and gentle, yet persistent goodness, that made 
her so much above and beyond all other women he 
had ever known, which had attracted him to her. 

His heart warmed towards her as he remembered 
all the burdens and crosses she had borne so uncom- 
plainingly; and the more as he came in view of the 
barren, wind-swept hills, that, like all country places, 
looked lonely and desolate in the winter. He hardly 
knew Edith’s home, it looked so poor and bare, de- 
spoiled of its blossoming vines. The house wasa 
long, narrow, one-story building, constructed of a 
particular material known in the West as “ grout.” 
The high, narrow windows, and rough doors made of 
slabs, were in striking contrast to the brown stone 
and plate glass, and marble steps of his own home, 





and paling, she lay for one little moment in his arms. 
After the flush died out of her face, though, he noted 
how white and transparent she had grown. The 
blue veins showed with painful distinctness on the 
delicate temples, and the brown eyes had a new look 
in them he could not understand. 

“ Dear little martyr,” he said, tenderly, “if I had 
known how you were sacrificing yourself, I should 
have come for you long ago. Now, I skall exert my 
authority, and take you, whether you will or no.” 

“ This is why I sent for yous Ralph. I don’t know 
as it can ever be—at least, fora long time. You see 
father is utterly helpless— a paralytic for the rest of 
his life.” 

“ Edith! you are not going to let your fine notions 
of ‘ duty’ part us again, are you?” he cried, starting. 

“If it must!” she said faintly, with drooping lius. 

“Must! It shall not! Has your father been so 
very tender of you that you should sacrifice life and 
love for him?” 

* He is my father, Ralph, thatis enough. It isnot 
for me to sitin judgment on his weaknesses—I his 
child.” . 

“But he can be made comfortable—I will see to 
that; I am able and willing to do it.” 

“O Ralph, I cannot leave him, even for your love. 
I dare not. I could not be happy—I should not de- 
serve to be, if I shirked the duties God hath lain up- 
onme. And then, there is Will. It will be long 
before he is able to work again; perhaps never. You 
know his weaknesses. I @are not turn him into the 
world with no home, and no one to counsel and care 
for him. Dear Ralph, you cannot know what it is 
for me to put this sweet hope out of my life; it has 
been so much to me—more than you can ever guess, 
But God hath given me another work todo. I see it 
too plainly not to heed it. Sometime I shall see its 
wisdom and blessedness ” 

She paused, and looked up at Ralph. It was a 
pale, stern face, but the pain in it troubled her heart. 

* Dear, dear Ralph,” she said, tenderly, touching 
his hair caressingly, “you do not doubt my love for 
you?” 

“ How can I, with such proofs!” he retorted, bitter- 
ly. “ You seem to forget your duty to me—your 
plighted word, to say nothing of my disappointment 
—in your duty to one who, ever since you were born, 
has dragged you down, and been a disgrace to you. 
Let him go, Jsay. It is no more than his just de- 
serts. As for your brother, if there is any good in 
that fellow worth anything, it will probably live with- 
out coddling.” 

A flush crept up to the blue-veined temples, quiet- 
ly succeeded by a deathly pallor. There was a look 
of voiceless anguish in the brown eyes lifted to Ralph 
Graham’s face that he never forgot. They haunted 
him in the dusky twilights, and hovered about his 
pillow through many a long, sleepless night. 

“ You will kill yourself, Edith Colman,” he said, as 
she rose, and walked with uneven step to the win- 
dow, and, even as he spoke, she put out her hands 
blindly, and would have fallen, had he not sprang to 
her assistance. 

“ O Edith ! my life, my love!” he cried, passionately ; 
“T cannot give you up!” holding the pale face, with 
its faintly quivering lids, close to his heart. 

And yet Ralph Graham had no thought of giving 
up his pride. He remembered too well, his father’s 
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to avoid the disgrace. Neither did he break his wife’s ° 


But Edith’s self only looked the fairer, as, flushing‘ 





parting injunction; he had not strength enough to 
assert his independence, and brave the sneers of s0- 
ciety, and society’s most accomplished favorite, Mrs. 
Anthony Graham. And 80 they parted—parted as 
they thought forever. He in his 2, and wealth, 
and strength; she in her w and gorrow, and 
poverty. And yet she was a score of times stronger 
and richer than he. Do you understand the paradox? 

Ralph Graham went back to his business, delight- 
ing tris father by bis devotion to it. He we ques- 
tioned Ralph, but he very shrewdly guessed how it 
had been; in fact, he had expected it would end so, 
and go felt no surprise at the result. 

Mrs. Anthony Graham was in ecstasies. She didn’t 
like the idea of Ralph’s marrying; it would lesgen 
her chances for a large share in the paternal fortune, 
Ralph was his father’s favorite, as well as business 
partner. Mr. Graham had set Anthony up in busi- 
ness by a liberal allowance, with the understanding 
that with ithe was to make his own fortune. But 
Ralph had always kept with him. If, therefore, 
Ralph did not marry, her children, as well as her- 
self, would be more likely to get another slice of the 
princely fortune which it was supposed Mr. Graham 
possessed. 


The months slipped by, bringing little change in 
the homely life of Edith Colman. John Colman lived 
on, mind and body alike feeble, yet clinging to Edith 
with childish dependence. Hoe fretted if she was ab- 
sent the little time it required for ber to carry home 
the sewing by which she managed to eke out their 
simple living. There had been one great change, 
howevegz, which filled Edith’s heart with new cour- 
age. Will, the gay, thoughtless, dissolute young 
roue, had become a grave, studious young man. He 
was still able to do but little, and sometimes, for 
weeks, nothing. But one night Edith sat up waiting 
for him—waiting with fear and trembling. Had he 
gone back to his old ways and his old companions 
again? she asked, with sinking heart. By-and-by 
she heard him coming. She hushed the beating of 
her heart to catch the sound of his step. It was firm 
andeven. An involuntary “ thank God!” trembled 
on her lips. He had been very thoughtful and ten- 
der towards her ever since that day—the day that 
Ralph left her with anger and upbraiding. But to- 
night he came and stood over her a moment, then, 
stooping suddenly, he gathered her close to his heart, 
kissing her over and over with lips tremulous with 
some strong emotion. 

** Dear Edith, dear little sister,” he said, chokingly, 
‘do you know the blessing of one who saves a soul 
from death?” Then, quietly releasing her with ca- 
ressing touch, he went, without another word, to his 
room. 

It was not until long after—not, in fact, until he 
told her, with many misgivings as to his fitness, yet 
with the sense of duty strong upon him, of his reso- 
lution to become a minister of the grace and love that 
had redeemed him—then she knew that, lying in an 
adjoining room, he had been an unintentional listen- 
er to her interview with Graham. Her self-abnega- 
tion and devotion bad touched. his heart, and awak- 
ened his conscience; and when he saw her putting 
away her own sorrow, and going so cheerfully and 
bravely about the homely duties that had shut out the 
joy and sweetness of love from her life; bearing her 
cross as if it were a crown, and living, rather than 
professing her beautiful faith, he had felt that there 
was something in life better, and more endur- 
ing, and more to be desired, than he had ever 
thought or dreamed. He told her how she had 
been to him the sweetest and gentlest of preachers, 
the more effectual because of her unconsciousness. 
In his peculiar mood, words would have hardened 
him, but he was utterly powerless to resist the per- 
petual exhortation of loving deeds. 

Then it was that Edith Colman saw the wisdom 
and blessedness of His way, 


“ Whose hand, through ways we have not known, 
Will lead his own."’ 


Once again the snows had fallen and faded from the 
bleak Fairfield hills, and once again the sun and 
showers of May were clothing them in new beauty, 
when John Colman fell quietly asleep, like a tired 
child that had been long away from home. Who 
shall say that in some serener clime, God may not 
give his dwarfed soul another blossuming! He died 
holding closely to Edith’s hand; and though she 
could not go with him over the silent river, think you 
she repented, in that hour, that she went with him 
to its very brink? 

All the last year William Colman had been study- 
ing intently for his new vocation. His whole soul 
was absorbed in his chosen work. Ardent, impetu- 
ous, and naturally eloquent, he had not to wait to 
learn what to say. Fired with zealous earnestn 


to the pressure, and went over, to the intense disgust 
of his wife, who, in a fit of anger and desperation, 
took her youngest child and went home to her father, 
leaving Anthony and little Paul to their fate, 

ony put everything under the , and 
with his boy went home to his father’s. 9 won- 
dered his father had not held him yp, and gome even 
went so fur as to call him heartless and miserly for 
not dving it. But speculation was lost in astonish- 
ment when it was rumored that the strong honse of 
Graham & Co. had likewise suspended. Men were 


paralyzed with surprise, and public confidence was 
greatly 


atly disturbed. It came out that, encouraged by 
the rising prices, Mr. Graham had invested heavily 


in grain, which, taking a sudden turn, had as rapid- 


ipdeclined. Besides, he bad all along been doing a 
large business on a small capital, and the result was 
—bankruptcy. 

Ralph had a little farm—it had been the property 
of an uncle, his mother’s brother, and was left him 
for his name—and there they decided to remove at 
once; the broken health and spirits of Mr. Graham, 
as well as the shame and distress of Anthony at the 
conduct of his wite, added to his business misfortunes, 
made the change particularly desirable. 

Ralph bore thé reverse with stuical composure. He 
seemed to take a sort of Spartan pride in turning 
over everything to his creditors, and was rewarded by 
finding their loss quite trifling. The real secret, how- 
ever, of a great part of his stoicism lay in a sort of 
grim satipraction he felt in being stripped of the 
wealth and position that had fostered his pride, and 
come between him and the only woman he had ever 
loved. He had been thinking of Edith a great deal 
latterly, and the more he thought of her, the more 
he despised himself. His only marvel was, how such 
@ noble-minded woman could see anything to love in 
such @ selfish, contemptible fellow as he must have 
appeared in her pure eyes. But he did not think to 
take into account that she did love this same selfish 
fellow, and was, therefore, blind and deaf to her own 
reason. It was nearly two years since he had heard 
a word from Edith. He fancied her still living on, 
caring for her poor, miserable father and dissolute 
brother; blunting the fine edge of her sensibilities 
by constant contact with coarseness, and the low as- 
sociations by which she was surrounded. And yet, 
he had so far overcome his pride, as to resolve, as soon 
as business affairs,which were looking a little squally, 
got settled, to go once more to Fairtield, and, if Edith 
Would marry him, to take her, even if he had-to 
marry a whole regiment of fathers and brothers! 

But, with the new turn affairs had taken, he was 
ashamed to go to her. He would not render himself 
yet more contemptible by seeking her now when he 
was poor, while he had neglected her while he was 
rich. 


Business being very dull, people turned their at- 
tention to religion. Did you ever notice how very 
sure it is to happen? Yousee people cannot worship 
God and mammon; s0, when mammon is in eclipse, 
men find time to remember that perhaps they have 
souls that might be attended to during the dull sea- 
son. And soit came about that meetings grew nu- 
merous, as weil as fully attended. There was a 
young preacher named Colman, who was fast becom- 
ing popular. He had preached in various places, 
and his youth, and zeal, and eloquence wore the 
theme of delighted admiration. 

Attracted by the name he bore, yet without the 
faintest suspicion of his identity, Ralph Graham de- 
termined to go and hear him. Judge of his perfect 
astonishment to behold in the rising star in the 
ecclesiastical firmament ng more nor less a person 
than young Will Colman; the man he had thought, 
in his superficia] judgment, scarce worth saving; and 
whom he had supposed burrowing in idleness and 
dissipation, a burden and disgrace to the sister who 
had been weak enough to have faith in him. 

He could hardly believe the evidence of his senses, 
especially when the young preacher took his text, 
and, with perfect ease, proceeded with his sermon. 
The text was, “He that saveth a soul from death.” 
He dwelt long and earnestly upon the priceless worth 
of the poorest and lowest of God’s children; and 
warming with his subject, thrilled the audience with 
the tender fervor of his pleading for the poor, the 
wretched, and the outcast; those whom men luoked 
upon as beyond the pale of respectability and recog- 
nized effort. , 

Ralph Graham could hardly wait for the crowd to 
fall back, which pressed forward with words of en- 
couragement and congratulation. Perhaps if he 
had known that Will Colman had heard his harsh 
judgment of himself, that day when he parted from 
Edith with bitter words of anger and upbraiding, 
he might have felt less confidence im seeking his 





he could not wait. He could, by self-culture and 
discipline, perfect himself in all needful knowledge 
contemporaneously with active labor, he argued; 
and so, before another summer had waned, Edith 
Colman sat in the gallery of the little church at Fair- 
field, and listened, as in a happy dream, to the im- 
passioned words of the young preacher. There were 
tears in her eyes, but there was no shadow in their 
calm depths. Not that she evor ceased to love 
Ralph Graham ; that, to a nature like hers, was im- 
possible; but rather that she had learned to think 
of him as one so far removed from her life that she 
could shrine his image in her heart, like the tender 
memory of the dead. 

Business was dull in Chicago that autumn; prices 
declined, and there were occasional failures. One 
involved the fall of another, like the cob-houses 
children build. Anthony Graham at last succumbed 





P He would have sought it, though, at any 
tisk. He must hear from her; he could not sleep till 
he did. Notthat he supposed he could ever be any- 
thing to her now, but his heart cried out with sud- 
den hunger for sume tidings of her—some word from 
one who had seen her, had sat in her presence, and 
touched, maybe, her garments. 

William Colman knew him at once; perhaps it re- 
quired alittle struggle to forget, I do not kuow. I 


only know that he was human; but there was no 


hypocrisy in the frankly extended hand, or the 
hearty “Iam glad to see you,” that greeted his ap- 
proach. They walked away together, and the con- 
versation that followed was long and earnest. If 
open confession is good for the soul, Ralph Grabam 
was a better man thatnight. He kept nothing back 
from the first, taking all blame on himself, and his 
accursed pride, that hai been the bane of his life, 
and the misfortune and blight of hers. 





“If I were not a poor man,” he said, “I woul 
dare my fate again, as unworthy asIam. I see now 
the real nobility of the heart I sacriticed to my insa- 
tiable pride. I want Edith to know this, even if she 
has learned to forget me.” 

* Suppose you go in and tell her,” said Colman, 
pausing sud at the gate of a little cottage in one 
of the 

A sad tremor seized Ralph Graham. Edith 
there! And he—how could he look in-her face, real- 
izing, as he now did, all his and injustice? 
But a sudden longing toe see her once more, to hear 
her speak, to ask her pardon, and then go out from 
her presence forever, came over him. : 

* Will she see me?” he asked, half-hesitating, af- 
ter he had reached the door. 

“ Come in and see,” was the brief answer. 


In a pleasantly lighted room, with the rosy glow of 


the firelight falling over her face. and reflecting it- 
self in the thoughtful eyes and delicately-rounde: 
cheeks, sat Edith Colman. She looked little-enough 
like a love-lorn maiden, with that calm light in her 
eyes, and the happy smile hovering on her lips. Per- 
haps a thought of this crossed Graham’s mind, as he 
caught sight of her through the unclosed blind. He 
half felt as if he were trespassing to bring, by his 
presence, the thought of the old time into the calm- 
ness and rest of her present life. 

But it was too late to retreat now, if he would, for 
Will had thrown open the door, and had turned to 

resent him. A quick look of surprise crossed her 
6, but she did not flush and tremble, as on that 
last meeting; and if Ralph had. cherished any secret 
hope—which I think he had—that Edith loved him 
still, despite the injustice of the past, that hope died 
suddenly out when he touched her cool hand, and 
listened to the quiet, cordial friendliness with which 
she welcomed him. Straggle as he might, he conld 
not throw off his embarrassment; and, after a long 
call, he left without saying one word of what he had 
come purposely to say. Somehow, there seemed 
such an immeasurable distance between the old time 
and now, something so different from anything he 
had ever fancied, that his heart utterly fuiled him. 
Perhaps if he had seen the look of unutterable long- 
ing that broke up the calmness of her face, as the 
door shut him from her sight, he might not have 
tossed all night upon a sleepless couch, only to arise 
weary and unrefreshed, and, with a heavy heart re- 
turn home, with a dreary sense of loss and desolation, 
that, strive as he would, he could not get rid of. 

But, arrived at home, he found new troubles await- 
ing him. His father, worn down by excessive men- 
tal trouble, lay in a state of delirious insensibility. 
Little Paul, who had been slightly ill for several 
days, was now pronouncd a decided case of scarlet 
fever, Elsie Gray, the old housekeeper, who had 
been in the family since Ralph was a child, and who 
was the only servant they had felt able to retain, 
was half wild with grief and alarm; and Anthony 
sat, white and tearless beside the bed of his sick child, 
where a mother ought to have sat. 

With a resolute hand, Ralph put away his own 
sorrows, and set about helping others. He developed 
a@ ready aptness for nursing, which encouraged and 
relieved Mrs. Gray to such an extent, that she soon 
recovered her wonted equilibrium. they 
watched and worked with equal devotion, Ralph tak- 
ing his turn, in the kitchen and by tle sick-bed, with 
ready adaptation. But by-and-by the unwonted 
care and labor, added to.the intense mental anxiety, 
began to tellon him. He grew nervous, lost his ap- 
petite, and one morning found himself, from. faint- 
ness and dizziness, utterly unable to rise from the 
little cot where he had lain since midnight. All 
this time Mr. Graham had been steadily growing 
worse, and but little hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. Anthony still sat by the side of his sick 
boy, apparently insensible to everything beside the 
little life that flattered, like a prisoned bird, between 
earth and heaven. 

Ralph Graham had strange visions, that came and 
went in the strangest confusion. He tried to reason 
with himself, tried to believe himself asleep, tried to 
rise and shake off the terrible nightmare that op- 
pressed him, but some invisible power held him 
down with a grip ofiron. His limbs seemed sudden- 
ly transformed into leaden weights, while his head 
felt like an enormous bed of thistle-down, floating 
through interminable spaces. 

He vpened his eyes one day witha feeling of inex- 
pressible languor. A faint breath of the south wind, 
fresh with May odors, stirred the folds of the cur- 
tain, and rustled the leaves of a book on the case- 
ment. A woman’s figure shadowed the window, 
closing both it and the book. He was not conscious 
of any feeling of surprise at the sight of the sweet, 
calm face, with a look of holy peace in the brown 
eyes; he had grown accustomed to it. It had been 
in every one of those strange, unreal visions that 
had baunted him through all this long, long night. 
By-and-by he must wake, he thought, closing his 
eyes with a faint sigh. A sudden breath, which was 
not the south wind, or May odor, yet softer and 
sweeter than either, swept his cheek. He opened 
his eyes with a new sense of rest and strength. An- 
other pair of eyee—earnest, loving eyes—with a look 
of tender pain brooding in their tender depths, were 
bent searchingly upon him. Somehow it all came to 
him by & sort of intuition. There were no long 
explanations, he only lifted his arms with a faint, 
uncertain movement, whispering softly, “ My little 
Edith! God is very good to me, darling,” he said, 
after a little while, smoothing with his thin hand the 
brown braids lying upon his breast. 

And this was Ralph Graham’s reconciliation. Lit- 
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tle enough like the one he had planned in his 
strength, but, though born of weakness, it was none 
the less sweet and perfect. 

Afterward, as his strength came back, he grew 
more curious to know how it all came about; but, in 
the first peace and joy of-reunion, it was bliss 
enough to know that one simple fact. It was only 
by degrees, therefore, that he learned how, hearing 
of his altered circumstances, together with his con- 
tinued affection for her from her brother, she had 
ventured to write him, asking him to come to her. 
It was during his illness that the letter came. An- 
thony had returned the letter with this addition: 

“ Ralph is very ill—dying, we fear; come to him, 
if you love him.” 

“ And I came, Ralph,” she added, a faint pink 
creeping to the fair cheek, and tinging the tips of 
the little waxen ears. 

He had been ill a long while—ionger than he 
thought. Mr. Graham had recovered in a measure, 
although his physician did not think he would ever 
quite regain his health. He was probably an inva- 
lid for life, mayhap to be waited on and tended, even 
as John Colman had been. Little Paul had, under 
Exith’s careful nursing, fally recovered from his ter- 
rible fever, and, with his tender, loving ways, is the 
idol of his father’s heart; for Anthony’s wife has 
never come back. She sailed, while her child lay so 
fearfully ill, for the Pacitic coast, in company with 
her father and his friend ; said friend being blessed 
with a handsome person, fascinating manners, and 
a liberal fortune, and not seriously troubled with any 
fine sense of honor or disagreeable notions of morality. 

It was not until one day, in the early stages of his 
convalescence, that Ralph knew that John Colman 
was dead. He had supposed, in a vague sort of a 
way, that he was yet living, a constant burden and 
care to his daughter. But I doubt if Ralph Graham 
loves his wife less for knowing that, through poverty, 
and suffering, and toil, she was faithful unto death 
to the work God had set for her to do, not doing it 
grudgingly; but out of the purity, and sweetness, 
and fidelity of her noble heart, doing it cheerfully, 
patiently, and gladly. He knows, beside, that, 
whether in the long future opening before them, for- 
tane smiles or frowns, he had ever one sure, ex- 
haustless fountain of priceless wealth—the wealth of 
a true, noble woman’s love. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWEBS. 

Ladies who deck their hair with mimic bloom 
have, in general, very little idea of the way in which 
those false flowers grow. They wear them, light- 
hearted, in the gayest of scenes, and think not they 
are transplanted from the saddest. They put forth 
their leaves and delicate hues in stifling garrets, in 
fetid back kitchens, or in hot, over-crowded factories, 
where the gas-burners are often without glass or 
shade, and gas-stoves are set on the table to heat the 
tools, while a hundred women and girls, from nine 
years old and upwards, bend over their hot-house 
plants. Some hold the hand-stamp, which cuts 
through sixteen folds at a time of the muslin or silk 
that is to make the leaves and flowers. Others vein 
the leaves by pressing them bet dies, or paint 
the petals separately with a brush, when the centre 
is to be leit white. Most of them are busy with the 
finer work of constructing the flowers, They gum 
and wax, dust for bloom with potato flour, or with 
brown glass powder for frost; they twist paper or silk 
thread to the stalk, and make the foundation on 
which the petals stick. Slender wires are run through 
the blossoms, and a small goffering-iron gives them 
their curl. All this is strange and fidgety work, 
especially by gas-light, with blistered fingers, thumb 
nails worn to the quick, and the dust of the paint 
and other materials inflaming the eyes, and pre- 
paring patients fur the Ophthalmic Hospital. The 
blues and carmines try the sight sadly. The latter 
causes heaviness in the head. Arsenic green and 
verdigris blue are seldom used; but enough is left 
to poison the poor flower-girl’s existence. She 
works in London fourteen or fifteen hours a day, 
and sometimes longer After thirteen hours’ work, 
girls often take home sufficient for two hours more. 











RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 

A remarkable law suit, which has been pending 
two years, has just been decided by the emperor. A 
wealthy Russian was betrothed to the beautiful 
datghter of a Polish nobleman near Warsaw, and 
obtained his consent to the marriage. On the day 
fixed for the ceremony, the bridegroom appeared, at- 
tended by a captain and two officers, the first dis- 
guised at a priest, and the latter as his witnesses ; 
and the unsuspecting bride was married to her Rus- 
sian lover by this false priest. Two years after, the 
general became tired of his wife, and desired her to 
return to her father’s house, at the same time in- 
forming her how she had been deceived. She at 
tirst thought he was jesting; but ber cruel husband 
goon convinced her of the fatal truth, and shut the 
door of his house’ upon her. ‘Her indignant father 
im mediately brought an action against the general, 
but, of course, lost. At length the subject came be- 
fore the emperor, who decided as follows: “As the 
general is not really married to his wife, the marriage 
is null and void; but as the wife has been most scan- 
dalously imposed upon, he is dismissed, with the loss 
of his salary and his office, without having any claim 
to another appointment; his whole property is given 
to the lady whom he has 80 wantonly deceived, and 
he is not permitted ever to marry again ; and the two 
officers, his witnesses, to remain for life with a small 


salary.” 
= 








NELSON AT TRAFALGAR. 


In 1803, Napoleon, having secured the alliance of 
Spain, ran his sword through the treaty of Amiens, 
and then war broke out between England and 
France. Lord Nelson was appointed commander of 
the Mediterranean fleet, and for fourteen months 
blockaded the harbor of Toulon, watchful as a cat for 
a mouse. On the 18th of January, while the English 
were anchored off Sardinia, the French fleet slipped 
off to sea, but Nelson was upon their track the in- 
stant the news reached him. 

Although only forty-six years of age, Nelson was 
‘already a shattered man. Fragile, thin, and sickly 
weakened by ague in childhood, beaten down by fe- 
ver in the East Indies, almost killed by dysentery at 
Honduras, always sick at sea, an eye lost at Corsica, 
an arm at Cadiz, cut about the head at the battle of 
the Nile, struck in the side in another engagement, 
his cough dangerous, he scarcely hoped to fight more 
than one more battle. Yet his heart was sound as 
ever, and the unquenchable lion spirit glowed within 
him, in spite of all vexatious disappointments, the 
French reluctance to a fair open sea-fight, and all the 
mean admiralty intrigues, shuffles, and ingratitudes. 
“My own fleet,’ said the sea hero, in his own fervid 
way, “‘is well officered and well manned, would to 
God the ships were half as good.” The ships were, 
in fact, scarcely fit to sustain the alternate fretfulness 
and violence of that stormy winter in the Mediterra- 
nean. “The French fleet,” he wrote home, “is in 
high feather, and as fine as paint can make them ; 
but our weather-beaten ships, I have no fear, will 
make their sides like a plum-pudding, and some day 
we shail lay salt upon their tails.” 

The pursuit*was tedious and bafiling—between 
‘Biche and Sardinia, to Naples, then quick to snap 
them off Egypt ; then a sweep across the channel 
between Sardinia and Barbary ; next frigates dis- 
charged like rockets at Gibraltar and Lisbon ; after 
this a dash to Barbadoes, and back home again, fe- 
vered, chafed, and vexed ; then on to Cadiz, a sweep 
across the Bay of Biscay, a cruise toward Ireland, a 
visit to Cornwallis at Ushant, and lastly a despond- 
ing and angry return to Portsmouth. The sailors, 
who loved “ Nel,” and vowed that he was “ brave 
as a lion and gentle as a lamb,” shared in the regret 
and vexation of their commander. A great opportu- 
nity of glory had been lost; above all, a chance of 
thrashing the French. “I would not,” he once wrote 
to Mr. Elliott, the minister at Naples, “upon any 
consideration have a Frenchman in the fleet except 
as a@ prisoner; they are all alike. Nota Frenchman 
comes here. Forgive me, but my mother hated the 
French.” That was the clue to the prejudice which 
was part of Nelson’s blood and of his brain. Admiral 
Latouche had boasted that he once chased Nelson; 
our hero kept the letter containing the boast, and 
swore if he ever took the writer, he should eat it. 
He was never cruel to Frenchmen, yet his advice to 
his midshipmen, to whom he was-always gentle as a 
father, was : 

“ Hate all Frenchmen as you do the devil ; 

** Obey orders without questioning ; 

“Treat every one, who hates your king, &s your 
enemy.” 

At Portsmouth, Nelson learned that Sir Robert 
Calder had fallen in with the French fleet off Finis- 
terre, and had only scratched them when he ought 
to have run his cutlass through their hearts. The 
Victory unloaded. Nelson, embowered down at ever- 
pleasant Merton, making hay, watching sheep, catch- 
ing trout in the winding Wandle, idolizing Lady 
Hamilton, that beautiful but wanton woman, forgot 
ambition, and grew more intent on rick awnings 
than French canvas. One daybreak, Captain Black- 
wood brought word that the French had refitted at 
Vigo and got into Cadiz. Nelson paced “the quar- 
ter-deck” walk in his garden restlessly. He pre- 
tended to be indifferent, and quoted a playful prov- 
erb : “Let the man trudge it, who’s lost his budget.” 
He was happy, and his health was better. “He 

ldn’t give sixp to call the king his uncle.” 
Lady Hamilton knew the heart of the brave man she 
loved, and pressed him to go. The French fleet was 
his property; it was the reward of his two years’ 
watching. He would be miserable if any one else had 
it. ‘‘ Nelson, offer your services.” The tears came 
into his eyes at her heroism. At half-past ten that 
night he started in a post-chaise for London. His 
diary for that day lays bare his heart before us : 

“ Friday night (Sept. 13), at balf-past ten,” he says, 
“I drove from dear, dear Merton ; where I left all 
which I hold dear in this world, to go to serve my 
king and country. May the great God, whom I 
adore, enable me to fulfil the expectations of my 
country ! and, if it is his good pleasure that I should 
return, my thanks will never cease being offered up 
to the throne of his mercy. If it is his good provi- 
dence to cut short my days upon earth, I bow with 
the gréatest submission ; relying that he will protect 
those so dear to me, whom I may leave behind! His 
will bedone. Amen! Amen! Amen!” 

The probability of his death had entered his mind, 
that is evident; presentiments are never anything, 
after all, but such probabilities. 

The embarkation of Nelson at Portsmouth wasa 
scene worthy of Grecian history. Although he tried 
to steal secretly to his ship, crowds collected, eager to 
see the face of the hero they venerated. Many of the 
rugged sailors were in tears ; old men-of-war’s-men 
knelt and prayed God to bless him as he passed to the 
boat. They knew he was the sailor’s friend and fa- 
ther ; they knew him to be as humane as he was 
fearless, unselfish, and eager to pour out his blood 
for England. No basely-earned money had defiled 











his hands ; his heart was pure crystal ; it had no 
flaw. As Southey says finely, “ Nelson had served 
his country with all his heart, with all his soul, and 
with all his strength, and therefore they loved him 
as truly and fervently as he had loved England.” 
That one-eyed, one-armed, shrunken invalid officer 
was still the tower and bulwark of his native land. 

On arriving at Cadiz, Nelson took all an old sports- 
man’s precautions not to flurry the game he had been 
80 long stalking. The French wanted encouraging. 
They wereshy. Nelson kept his arrival as secret as 
possible. The Gibraltar Gazette did not publish the 
number of his vessels. He kept fifty miles to the 
west of Cadiz, near Cape St. Mary ; for it has been 
often observed, rats wont bolt when terriers are too 
near the holes. He instantly seized all the Danish 
vessels carrying provisions to Cadiz for the French 
fleet. His final stratagem was the bait that at last 
drew forth the enemy. He detached some vessels 
on an imaginary service, knowing that fresh ships 
were almost daily arriving for him from England. 
This brought out Villeneuve at last, although he had 
just declared in a council of war that he would not 
stir from Cadiz till his fleet was one-third stronger 
than the English. 

Nelson still wanted frigates, *‘ the eyes of the fleet,” 
as he always called them ; moreover, he dreaded the 
junction of the Carthagena fleet on the one side, and 
of the Brest squadron on the other. Yet at this cri- 
sis, with only twenty-three English ships to face 
thirty-three French, his great heart and romantic 
chivalrous nature roused him to an act of the utmost 
generosity. Sir Robert Calder had to gq back to 
England to be tried by court-martial for his behaviour 
in the last action off Finisterre. Sir Kobert was one 
of Nelson’s few ies, and he therefore treated him 
with the most considerate respect. He wished him 
to share in the glory of the coming battle, but Sir 
Robert being eager for his justification, Nelson sent 
him home in his own ninety-gun ship, which could ill 
be spared. This was chivalry carried almost too far 
for the national good. 

On the 9th, Nelson had written to his favorite officer, 
the brave and simple-hearted Collingwood, enclosing 
his plan of attack, wishing to give full scope to his 
captain’s judgment in carrying out his intentions. 

“My dear Coll,” he said, in his hearty way, “‘ we 
can have no little jealousies. We have only one 
great object in view, that of annihilating our enemies, 
and getting a glorious peace for our country. No 
man has more confidence in another than I have in 
you ; and no man will render your services more jus- 
tice than your very old friend, NELSON AND BRONTE.” 

The order of attack was grand in its simplicity. 
The true sea-warriur instinct and experience had 
struck out a plan as admirable as if it had been forged 
in the brain of a Newton. The fleet was to move in 
two lines, and like two swift sword-fish pierce into 
theenemy: it was to be preceded by an advanced 
squadron of eight of the swiftest two-deckers. Col- 
lingwood was to chop the enemy in two about the 
twelfth vertebra from the tail ship. Nelson himself 
was to give the coup de grace at the centre—the 
heart—whilst the advanced squadron was to cut off 
about three or four from where he would break 
through. In this way the assailants would always 
be one-fourth superior to those portions they broke 
off. There was professional genius in these well- 
aimed blows. 

Nothing was sham, mysterious, nor inflated about 
his directions. His ‘‘ precise object” was a close and 
decisive action ; therefore, ‘‘if signals were not seen 
or clearly understood, no captain would do wrong,” 
he said, “‘if he placed his ship alongside that of an 
enemy.” One of his last orders was that the name 
and family of every man killed or wounded in the ac- 
tion should be, as soon as possible, returned to him, 
to transmit to the Patriotic Fand. 

About ‘half-past nine on the morning of the 19th, 
the Mars, the nearest of the line of scouting ships, re- 
peated the signal that the enemy was at last stealing 
outofport. The wind was light, with partial breezes. 
Nelson instantly gave the signa! for the chase in the 
southeast quarter. About two, the repeating ships 
announced the French fleet at sea. The next day, 
seeing nothing, and the-wind blowing fresh from the 
southwest, Nelson began to fear the French had run 
back to shelter. A little before sunset, however, 
Blackwood, in the Euryalus, reported that the 
French were still pressing westward, and that way 
Nelson had determined they should not go but over 
his sunken fleet. Still, however, thinking they were 
inclined to run for Cadiz, Nelson kept warily off that 
night. 

_ daybreak, the French fleet of thirty-three sail 
of the line, and seven large frigates formed a crescent, 
in close line of battle, off Cape Trafalgar, near the 
southernmost point of Andalusia. They were on the 
starboard tack, about twelve miles to leeward, and 
standing to the south. Eighteen of the enemy were 
French, and fifteen Spanish. Nelson had twenty- 
seven sail of the line, and four frigates. The French 
vessels were larger and heavier than ours, and they 
had on board four thousand skilled troops, and many 
dreaded and extremely skillful Tyrolese rifiemen. 

Soon after daylight, Nelson was on deck, eagerly 
eyeing the French crescent. He had on his admiral's 
frock-coat—his “fighting coat,” as he called it—which 
he had worn in many victories; but he did not put 
on the sword which his uncle, Captain Suckling, 
had used, when, on that very day many years before 
he had. beaten off a French squadron. Nelson had 
wished this day to be the day of battle, and had even 
half superstitiously expected the coincidence. He 
wore, as usua!, on his left breast, four stars of various 
orders of knighthood, one of them being the Order 








Beatty the surgeon, trembled when he thus made 
himself a conspicuous mark for the enemy by these 
decorations. ‘In honor,” he had exclaimed on a 
former similar occasion, “I gained them (the orders), 
and in honor, I will die with them.” Other captains 
had been more prudent, others equally ‘reckless. 
Captain Rvtherham, of the Royal Sovereign, had 
been warned not to wear nis large gold-laced cocked- 
hat. “ Let me alone,” said the old ball-dog, testily; 
“T have always fought in my cocked hat, and I al- 
ways shall.” And so in his oncked-hat he paced the 
deck, and went into aciiun. Collingwood, that brave 
Newcastle man, could be brave and prudent too. He 
ordered his lieutenant (Clavell) to pull off his boots 
and put on silk stockings, as he himself had done. 
“ For,” said he, “if we should get a shot in the leg, 
it would be more manageable for the surgeon.” He 
was also very particular that his boatswain bent all 
the old sails, to save tis newer canvas. 

The blue liquid battle-plain was ready for the fight. 
There was no need of digging graves in that vast 
cemetery. Europe and Africa were watching the 
combatants. Already the shot was piled, and the 
powder passed up irom the magazines. The sailors 
stood laughing at their guns, thinking what a fine 
sight the captured French vessels would make at 
Spithead. The men that in half an hour would be 
stretched dead and mangled on the red and splintered 
planks, were busy getting their tompions and fire- 
buckets and cartridges ready, or lashing cutlasses 
round the masts, ready to hand. As the men were 
clearing Nelson’s cabin <= oving any bulkhea 
that were still left, they had to displace the picture 
of Lady Hamilton—that high-spirited and beautiful 
womau, originally a maid-servant, then an artist's 
model, whe had obtained so extraordinary a hold 
over Nelson’s mind—the admiral called out te the 
men anxiously: 

“Take care of my guardian angel !”* 

This picture (probably by Romney) was at once his 
idol and talisman. He also wore a miniatare of Lady 
Hamilton next his heart. 

Nelson seldom begun a battle without a prayer. 
He had always a profound sense of God’s omnipo- 
tence and omniscience. He now retired to his cabin, 
and wrote a simple but fervid prayer. He annexed 
to this prayer in his diary a sort of will—his last re- 
quest to his country in case he fell, as he seems to 
have expected todo. It was headed: “October 21, 
1805.—Then in sight of the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, distant bout ten miles.” 

He recommended Lady Hamilton to his country for 
her great services to the nation. 1. For obtaining, 
in 1796, the letter from the King of Spain to the King 
of Naples, announcing his intention of declaring war 
against England, which had given Sir John Jervis 
an opportunity of striking a tirst blow, which, how- 
ever, he did not do. 2. For using her influence with 
the Queen of Naples to allow the fleet to be victualled 
at Syracuse, which enabled it to return to Egypt and 
destroy the French fleet at the battle of the Nile. 
He also left to the beneficence of his country his 
adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson (and 
gloriously a grateful nation—i. e. ministry—attended 
to this last request). This adopted daughter, really 
his own, was then five years oli, and Nelson’s last 
moments at Merton had been passed in praying over 
her as she lay asleep in her little bed. The singular 
document ended thuz: 

“These are the only favors I ask of my king and 
country, at this momcnt when [| am going to tight 
their battle. May God bless my king and country, 
and all thoge I hold dear! My relations it is needless 
to mention; they will, of course, be amply provided 
for.” 

Blackwood and Hardy were the witnesses. 

The wind was now from the west, light breezes 
with along heavy swell. Blackwood, who came on 
board the Victory at about six o’clock, found Nelson 
in good spirits, but grave and calm, and notin that 
glow and exultation which he had shown befure 
Aboukir and Copeniagen. Hehad already expressed 
his belief that the French would make a dead set at 
the Victory. The French had now tacked to the 
northward, and, to Nelson’s great regret, formed 
their line on the larboard tack, thereby bringing the 
shoals of Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the British 
lee, and leaving the port of Cadiz open for themselves. 
Nelson at onve gave signal to prepare to anchor, 
and the ity of this was strongly on his 
mind to the last. Ho told Blackwood to use tife frig- 
ates as wuch as possibile. 

“T mean to-day,” he said, “ to bleed the captains of 
the frigates, as I shail keep you on board until the 
very last minute.” 

“Daring the five hours and a half,” says Black- 
wood, “that I remained on board the Victory, in 
which I was not ten times from his side, he frequent- 
ly aske2 me what I should consider asa victory. The 
certainty of which he never for an instant seemed to 
doubt, although from the situation of the land he 
questicaed the poesibility of the subsequent preserva- 
tion of the prizes. My answer was, ‘ That considering 
the handsome way in which the battle was offered to 
the enemy, their apparent determination for a fair 
trial of strength, and the proximity of the land, I 
thought !¢ fourteen ships were captured it would bea 
glorious result.’ ‘Yo which he always replied, ‘ I shall 
not, Blackwood, be satisfied with anything short of 
twenty.’ A telegraphic signal had been made by 
hiar to denvte that he intenued to break through the 
rear of the enemy’s line, t» prevent their getting into 
Cadiz. “ I was wa!kirz with him,” continues Captain 
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of the Bath, which he «necially valned as the person- ¥ 
al and free gift of the king. Dr. Scott, the chaplain, 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








Blackwood, ‘‘on the poop, when he said, ‘I’ll now 
arouse the fleet with a signal; and he asked if I did 
not think there was one yet wanting. I answered that 
I thought the whole of the fleet seemed very clearly to 
understand what they were about, and to vie with 
each other who should first get nearest the Victory 
or Royal Sovereign. These words were scarcely utter- 
ed,when his last well-known signal was made, ‘ ENG- 
LAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL Do HIS DuTY.’ 
The shout which followed was truly sublime.” 

There has been a good deal of paltry discussion as 
to whether Nelson wrote or only modified this signal. 
It matters little; he sanctioned it, and it was that 
sanction alone that gave it immortality. The shout 
that welcomed it was like a roll of thunder, because 
the signal seemed like a voice from England and 
from home. It was an omen of victory. 

About seven o’clock the French wore, and stood 
in a close line on the starboard tack towards Cadiz, 
the sun full upon their sails, their three-deckers ris- 
ing trom the water like fluating cities. About ten, 
Nelson became anxious to close with the enemy. 

“They put a good face on it,” he said to Black- 
wood, “but I’ll give them such a dressing as they 
never had.” 

“At this critical moment,” says Blackwood, “I 
ventured to represent to his lordship the value of 
such a lite as his, and particularly in the present bat- 
tle, and I proposed hoisting his flag in the Euryalus, 
whence he could better see what was guing on, as 
well as to what to order in case of necessity. But he 
would not hear of it, and gave as his reason the force 
of example; and probably he was right. My next ot- 
ject, therefore, was to end to induce his lord- 
ship to allow the Temeraire, Neptune and Leviathan 
to lead into action before the Victory, which was 
then headmost. After much conversation, in which 
I ventured to give it as the joint opinion of Captain 
Hardy and myself how advantageous it would be to 
the fleet for his lordship to keep as long as possible 
out of the battle, he consented to allow tho Teme- 
raire, which was then sailing abreast of the Victory, 
to go ahead, and hailed Captain E. Harvey, to say 
such were his intentions if the Temeraire could pass 
the Victory. Captain Harvey being rather out of 
hail, his lordship sent me to communicate his wishes, 
which I did, when, on returning to the Victory, I 
found him doing all he could rather to increase than 
diminish sail, so that the Temeraire could not pass 
the Victory; consequently when they came within 
gunshotof the enemy, Captain Harvey, finding his 
efforts ineffectual, was obliged to take his station 
astern of the admiral.” . 

Nelson then went over the different decks, where 
the men stood grouped in eights round their favorite 
guns. He spoke to them in his own kind and pleas- 
ant way, and saw that the preparations were every- 





" where complete. As he ascended the quarter-deck 


ladder it was as if he ascended to a throne, and the 
men greeted him with three cheers. 

The French fleet, commanded by Admiral Ville- 
neuve in the Bucentaur, included Nelson’s old antag- 
onist, the Santissima Trinidada (of one hundred and 
forty guns), two vessels of one hundred and twelve 
guns, one of one hundred, six of eighty-four and 
eighty, the rest being seventy-fours of a large class, 
together with seven frigates of heavy metal, forty- 
four and forty guns each, besides other smaller ves- 
sels. The Spaniards were commanded by Admiral 
Gravina, who had under him Vice-Admiral Don J. 
d@’Aliva and rear-Admiral Don B, M. Cisneros. 
Villeneuve had under him Rear-Admirals Dumanoir 
and Moyon. Four thousand troops were embarked 
on board the fleet under the command of General 
Contarini in the Bucentaur, amongst whom were 
several of the most skillful sharpshooters that could 
be selected, and many Tyrolese riflemen. Various 
sorts of combustibles and fire-balls were also embark- 
ed. The Spaniards appeared with their heads to the 
northward, and formed their line of battle with great 
closeness and correctness; and as the mode of attack 
by Nelson was unusual, so the structure of their line 
was new. It formed acrescent convexing to leeward, 
and Admiral Collingwood, in leading down to the 
centre, had both the van and rear of the enemy abatt 
his beam. They were formed in a double line thus, 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 

French and Spaniards alternately, and it was their 
intention, on our breaking the line astern of No. 4 
(which manwuvre they expected weshould, as usual, 
put into execution), for No. 2 to make sail; that the 
British ship in hauling up should fall on board of 
her, whilst No. 5 should bear up and take her, and 
No. 1 bring her broadside to bear on her starboard 
bow. This manwuvre only succeeded with the Ton- 
nant and Bellerophon, which were amongst the ships 
that suffered most. Before their fire, therefore, 
opened, every alternate ship was about a cable’s 
length to the windward of her second ahead and 
astern, forming a kind of double line, and appeared, 
when on their beams, to leave a very little interval 
between them, and this without crowding their ships. 
Admiral Villeneuve was on board the Bucentaur, 
eighty guns, in the centre, and the Prince of Asturias 
bore Gravina’s flag in the rear. 

Collingwood led our lee line of thirteen ships. 
Nelson, the weaker line of fourteen. Nelson steered 
two points more to the north than Collingwood, in 
order to cut off the enemy’s retreat towards Cadiz. 
The lee line, therefore, was tirst engaged. Ville- 
neuve was desperate; he had resolved to fight against 
the wish of the Spaniards, partly because he thought 
that Nelson had not arrived, and because he knew 
that Napoleon, furious at his poor success with Sir 
Robert Calder, had already sent M. Rosely to super- 





sede him. His crews were in a feverish clamor of 


bragging excitement, every one shouting at the same 
time, as usual with a Gaul in moments of danger. 

Nelson’s eyes brightened with delight when he 
saw Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, go straight 
as an arrow at the centre of the enemy’s line, chop 
it through astern of the Santa Anna, a three-decker 
(112), then open fire and engage the vessel at the 
muzzle of her guns on the starboard side. 

* See!” he cried, “see how that noble fellow, Col- 
lingwood, carries his ship into action.” 

Collingwood at the same moment looked back ex- 
ultingly at the Victory, and said to his captai 


The remaining ships of Nelson’s column, after the 
Temeraire, which pressed forward to his support, 
were the Neptune, T. F. Fremantle; Conqueror, 
Israe} Pellew; Leviathan, H. W. Boyntoun; Ajax, 
Lieutenant J. Pilfold; Orion, Edward Codrington; 
Agamemnon, Sir Edward Berry; Minotaur, C. I. M. 
Mansfield ; Spartrite, Sir F. Laforey ; Britannia, Rear- 
Admira) Earl of Northesk, Captain Charles Bullen; 
Africa, Henry Digby. Owing to the judicious mode 
of attack which Nelson had adopted, his fast-sailing 
ships, like sharpshooters in an army, had half joined 
the battle before the slow-sailing ones came up fresh 





(Rotherham of the cocked hat), ‘“ Rotherham, what 
would not Nelson give to be here?” Only the day 
before Nelson had reconciled Collingwood and Roth- 
erham. Saying, “Look! yonder are the enemy,” 
made them shake hands. 

Villeneuve was watching the English advance 
from amid a group of his moustachioed and chatter- 
ing officers; the English came on gay and confident, 
as boys starting for cricket. 

*‘ Nothing,” he said, ‘‘ but victory can attend such 
gallant conduct.” At half-past eleven the French 
guns opened on the Royal Sovereign; as the Victory 
came sweeping down, the French ships ahead of her, 
and across her bows, at fifty minutes past eleven be- 
gan to try the distance; they fired single guns. Per- 
ceiving a shot pass through the main-topgallantsail, 
they opened afeu d’enfer, chiefly, (as is their custom) 
at the rigging, todisable her before she could grap- 
ple. Nelson instantly ordered Blackwood and Cap- 
tain Prowse, of the Sirius, to go on board their ships, 
and tell all the line-of-battle captains as they passed 
to disregard his plan of action if in any other way 
they could get quicker and closer alongside an enemy. 
“He then,” Blackwood says, ‘‘ again desired me to 
go away; and as we were standing on the front of 
the poop, I took his hand, and said, ‘ I trust, my lord, 
that on my return to the Victory, which will be as 
s00n as possible, I shall find your lordship well, and in 
possession of twenty prizes.’ On which he made this 
reply: ‘God bless you, Blackwood; J shall never 
speak to you again.’” 

The two columns, led by their brave chiefs, contin- 
ued to advance, with light airs, and all sails set, to- 
wards the van and centre of the enemy, whose line 
extended about north-northeast and south-south- 
west. 

Nelson gave orders to hoist several flags on the 
Victory, for fear that a single one might be shot away. 
The French, strangely enough, showed no colors till 
late in the action, when they required them as signals 
of striking. As usual, the English admiral had for- 
bidden musketry in the tops, as he considered it a 
paltry mode of homicide, which might kill a com- 
mander, but could not decide a battle. 

He then ran straight on the bows of the Santissima 
Trinidada, a monatrous four-decker, the ninth ship 
in the van of the French doublé crescent line; the 
Victory opened on her with her larboard guns at four 
minutes past twelve. 

Meanwhile, Collingwood, having poured a deadly 
dose of a broadside and a half (full measure) into the 
stern of the Santa Anna, had jammed into the French 
ship, so that the yards of the two vessels were lock- 
ed together. His hands were soon full, for the Foug- 
ueux came malignantly on his lee quarter, and three 
more of the enemy’s French ships soon bore on the 
bow of the Royal Sovereign. The Victory, silent and 
stern as if its crew were invulnerable, never fired a 
shot, but moved on, calm as fate, and irresistible as 
death, till fifty of her men were struck down, thirty 
wounded, and her main topmast, with all her stud- 
ding-sails and booms shot away. Nelson said that, 
in all his battles, he had never seen men so cool and 
resolute as his. At length the simple word was giv- 
en, and the Victory spoke at last, vomiting out spouts 
of fire, and belching her winged thunder to the right 
and to the left. 

It was not possible to break the enemy’s line with- 
out running on board one of their ships; Hardy in- 
formed the admiral, of this, and asked him which he 
would prefer. Nelson replied: “Take your choice, 
Hardy; it does not signify much.” The master was 
ordered to put the helm to port, and the Victory ran 
on board the Redoubtable, just as her tiller-ropes 
were shot away. The French ship received her with 
a broadside; then instantly let down her lower-deck 
ports, for fear of being boarded through them, and 
never afterwards fired a great gun during the action. 
Her tops, like those of all the enemy’s ships, were 
tilled with riflemen. 

A few minutes after this proof of distrust, Captain 
Harvey, in the Temeraire, also fell on board the Re- 
doubtable, and the Temeraire had also an enemy on 
her side, so that the four vessels now lay in a com- 
pact tier, their heads in one way as if in dock; but 
Nelson soon pounded her antagonist deaf and dumb, 
passed astern of the Bucentaur, hauled in on her 
starboard side, pouring in a slaughtering broadside 
in passing, then stood for that floating mountain, the 
Santissima, playing her Jarboard guns with incredi- 
ble rapidity on both the Bucentaur and Santissima, 
while the starboard guns of her middle and lower 
decks were steadily devoted to that rather tough an- 
tagonist the Redoubtable. It b necessary for 
the Victory to fire at the Redoubtable with depressed 
guns, three shots each, and with reduced charges of 
powder, for fear of the shot passing the French 
and injuring the Temeraire. The guns of her lower 
deck touched the Redoubtable’s side; so, fur fear of 
the Frenchman catching fire and destroying both 
vessels, the fireman of each gun stood ready with a 
bucket full of water, which he immediately dashed 
into the hole made by the English shot. 











and vig to their support, and, as a corps of re- 
serve, helped the better to determine the day. 

The Victory was fighting hard amid a ceaseless blaze 
of flame. Luckily, the French were not such good 
seamen as Nelson, and in consequence of keeping the 
wind nearly on their beam, lay in a deep trough of 
the sea, and rolled so heavily that their broadsides 
sometimes flew over and sometimes fell short of our 
ships. Still a raking fire swept the Victory’s decks. 

Mr. Scott, the admiral’s secretary, was killed by one 
of the first cannon-balls, whilst in conversation with 
Captain Hardy, and near to Lord Nelson. Captain 
Adair, of the Marines, who soon afterwards fell, 
immediately end d to re: the mangled body, 
but it had already attracted the notice of the admiral. 

“Is that poor Scott,” said he, “ who is gone?” 

Presently, whilst Nelson was conversing with 
Captain Hardy on the quarter-deck, during the 
shower of musket- balls and raking fire that, was kept 
up by the enemy, a double-headed shot came across 
the poop, and killed eight of the marines. Captain 
Adair was then directed by Nelson to disperse his 
men more round the ship. A few minutes afterwards 
a shot struck the fore-brace bits on the quarter-deck, 
and, passing between Lord Nelson and Captain 
Hardy, drove some splinters from the bits around 
them, bruised Captain Hardy’s foot, and tore off his 
shoe-buckle. They mutually looked at each other, 
and Nelson,whom no danger could affect, smiled and 
said: 

“ This is too warm work, Hardy, to last!” 

This was the climax of the battle. Our brawny 
sailors, stripped to the waist, their huge cable pig- 
tails dangling at their backs, their skins black with 
powder or smeared with blood, were running out the 
guns, loading savagely, and firing fast as the wadded 
shot could be driven in. The captains were bellow- 
ing through their speaking-trumpets, the gunner’s 
boys running to and from the magazines through 
showers of shot and splinters; the midshipmen firing 
at the enemy’s tops with all the glee of schoolboys 
out at their first partridge shooting. The musketeers 
in the Redoutable’s tops fired especially sharply 
whenever the smoke-cloud rolled away from the 
Victory, and there came a glint of the epaulets of 
our officers. In the French mizzen-top there was a 
keen-eyed Tyrolese, in glazed cocked-hat and white 
frock, especially active. He was a fellow who, after 
hours of crag-climbing, had known a week’s food and 
profit depend on the one shot at a steinbock, and he 
did not throw away his cartridges. 

At fifteen minutes past one, a quarter of an hour 
before the Redoubtable struck, Lord Nelson and 
Captain Hardy were walking near the middle of the 
quarter-deck; the admiral had just commended the 
manner in which one of the ships near him was 
fought. Captain Hardy advanced from him to give 
some necessary Nelson was near the 
hatchway, in the act of turning, with his face to- 
wards the stern, when a musket-ball struck the ad- 
miral on the left shoulder, and entering the epaulet, 
passed through his spine, and lodged in the muscles 
of his back, towards the right side. He instantly fell 
with his face on the deck, in the very place that was 
covered with the blood of his secretary, Mr. Scott. 
Captain Hardy on turning round, saw to his horror 
the sergeant of marines Secker, with two marines 
raising Nelson from the deck. 

“ Hardy,” said his lordship, “1 believe they have 
done it at last; my backbone is shot through.” 

Some of the crew bore the admiral down to the 
cockpit, several wounded officers and about forty 
men being carried below at the same time, amongst 
whom were Lieutenant Rann and Mr. Whipple, cap- 
tain’s clerk, both of whom died soon afterwards. 
Whilst the seamen were conveying Lord Nelson 
down the ladder from the middle deck, he observed, 
careless of his own sufferings, that the tiller-ropes 
had not been replaced, and desired one of the mid- 
shipmen to remind Captain Hardy of it, and to re- 
quest that new ones should be immediately rove. He 
then covered his face and stars with his handkerchief, 
that he might be less observed by his men. He was 
met at the foot of the cockpit ladder by Mr. Walter 
Burke, the purser, a relation of the great orator, who, 
with the assistance of a marine supporting his legs, 
with some difficulty conveyed him over the bodies of 
the wounded and dying men—for the cockpit was 
extremely crowded—and placed him on a pallet in 
the midshipmen’s berth, on the larboard side. Sur- 
geon (afterwards Sir William) Beatty was then called, 
and very soon afterwards the Rev. Mr. Scott. His 
lordship’s clothes were. taken off, that the direction 
of the ball might be the better ascertained. 

“ You can be of no use to me, Beatty,” said Lord 
Nelson; “ go and attend to those whose lives can be 
preserved.” 

When the surgeon had executed his melancholy 
office, and found the wound to be mortal, he repressed 
the general feeling that prevailed. He had again 
been urged by the admiral to go and attend to his 
other duties, and he reluctantly obeyed, but con- 
tinued to return at intervals. As the blood flowed 
internally from the wound, the lower cavity of the 








chest gradually filled; Lord Nelson, therefore, con- 
stantly desired Burke to raise him, and, complaining 
of an excessive thirst, was fanned and supplied by 
Scott with lemonade, In this state of suffering he 
anxiously inquired for Captain Hardy, to know 
whether the annihilation of the enemy might be de- 
pended on; but it was upwards of an hour before that 
officer could, at so critical a moment, leave the deck; 
and Lord Nelson became apprehensive that his brave 
associata was dead. The crew of the victory were 
now heard to cheer, and he anxiously demanded the 
cause, when Lieutenant Pasco, who lay wounded 
near him, said that one of the opponents had struck. 
A gleam of joy at each shout lighted up the counte- 
nance of Nelson,and as the crew repeated their cheers, 
and marked the progress of his victory and more 
captures, his satisfaction visibly increased. 

At half-past two the Santa Anna struck to Colling- 
wood. When the Spanish captain came on the deck 
of the Royal Sovereign, he asked the name of thecon- 
quering vessel. When they told him, he patted one 
of the guns with his hand, and said, smilingly: 

“T think she ought to be called the Royal Devil.” 

The Bellerophon had also done well. At half-past 
twelve she had broke through the enemy’s line, astern 
of the Spanish two-decker Monaca. She engaged 
her at the muzzles of her guns, blew up her hanging- 
magazine, and captured her. She then ran on board 
of L’ Aigle, a vessel crowded with troops. The tre- 
mendous fire soon left only fifteen of our men alive 
on the quarter-deck ; but the fire from our lower-deck 
drove the French from their guns, and L’ Aigle soon 
afterwards struck to the Defiance. Tne lower-deck 
men had chalked on their guns, as their motto, the 
words, ‘‘ Victory or death.” The Bellerophon was 
three times set on fire, and three times the fire was 
put out, quietly, and without fuss or excitement. A 
captain of the marines, on his way to the cock-pit to 
have bhisarm amputated, had apologized to Lieu- 
tenant Cumby for quitting the deck “ for so trivial an 
occasion.” 

The Spaniards had fought well, but they, too, now 
gave way. The Argonauta and Bahama had each 
lost four hundred men, the St. Juan Nepomuceno 
three hundred and fifty. The men of the Santissima, 
unable to endure our fire, leaped overboard, and were 
helped into the Victory. The crews of five of the 
French ships, fought by us muzzle to muzzle, had 
shut their lower-deck ports, and deserted their guns. 

In the mean time, Nelson lay in agony and in great 
anxiety about the action. He kept saying: 

“Will no one bring Hardy to me? He must be 
killed; I am certain that he is dead.” 

Mr. Bulkly, the captain’s aide-de-camp, then came 
below, and, in a low voice, communicated to the 
surgeon the particular circumstances respecting the 
fleet which had detained Captain Hardy, but promis- 
ed that he would take the first moment offered to 
leave the deck. The excessive heat of the cockpit, 
from the number of the dead and wounded, increas- 
ed the faintness of the dying admiral, and his sight 
now became dim. 

“* Who brought the message?” he said, feebly. 

“ Bulkly, my lord,” replied Burke. 

“Tt is his voice,” said Nelson. “Remember me, 
Bulkly, to your father.” 

Captain Hardy came down from the deck in about 
fifty minutes, and anxiously strove to conceal his 
feelings. The friends shook hands in silence. Nelson 
spoke first: : 

“ Well, Hardy, how goes the day with us?” 

“Very well, Ten ships, my lord, have struck.” 

*‘ But none of ours, I hope?” 

‘ “ There is no fear of that, my lord. Five of thoir 
van have tacked, and show an intention of bearing 
down upon us; but I have called some of our fresh 
ships round the Victory, and have no doubt of giving 
them a drubbing.” 

Having said this, he found himself unable any 
longer to suppress his tears, and he hurried away. 

The firing continued, and the cheering of the men 
was occasionally heard amidst its repeated peals. 
With a wish to support his spirits, that were In some 
degree shaken by having seen the friend he s0 sincere- 
ly regarded, and from the increased pain, the agouies 
of excessive thirst, and the great difficulty of respira- 
tion, Burke said: 

“T still hope, my lord, you will carry this glorious 
news home.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” replied the admiral. “One 
would, indeed, like to live a little longer; but I 
know it. to be impossible. God’s will be done. I 
have performed my duty, and I devoutly thank him 
for it. « wounded seaman was lying near him ona 
pallet, waiting for amputation, and, in the bustle 
that prevailed, was hurt by some person passing by. 
Nelson, weak as he was, indignantly turned his head, 
and, with his usual authority, rebuked the man for 
not having more humanity. Some time afterwards, 
he was again visited by the surgeon. : 

“ You know I am gone—I feelit. I find,” said he, 
“something rising in my breast, which tells me” 
(putting his hand on his left sile)“* I shall soon be 
gone. God be praised that I have done my duty. 
My pain is so severe that I devoutly wish to be re- 
leased. Yet,” said he, in a lower voice, “one would 
like to live a little longer, too!” And after a few 
minutes, in the same under tone, he added, ‘‘ What 
would become of poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew 
my situation!” 

A spirited, fierce, rapid fire had been kept up from 
the Victory’s starboard guns on the Redoutable for 
about fifteen minutes after Lord Nelson was wound- 
ed; in which time Captain Adair and about eighteen 
seamen and marines were killed, and Lieutenant 
Bligh, Mr. Palmer, midshipman, and twenty seamen 
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voice, he said, “God be praised, Hardy; bring the 
fleet to an anchor.” 

Captain Hardy hinted at the command devolving 
on Admiral Collingwood. Nelson replied, somewhat 
indignantly: 

“ Not whilst I live, I hope, Hardy!” vainly en- 
deavoring at the moment to raise himself on his pallet. 
“Do you,” said he, “ bring the fleet to anchor.” 

Captain Hardy was returning to the deck, when 
the admiral called him back, and begged him to 
come nearer. Lord Nelson then delivered his last 
injunctions, which were, that his hair might be 
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and marines were wounded, by the enemy’s musket- 
ry alone. The Redoutable had been twice on fire in 
her fore-chains and on the forecastle, and, by throw- 
ing some combustibles, had set fire to the Victory’s 
boom; the alarm was given, and it reached the cock- 
pit; yet neither hurry nor trepidation appeared, and 
the crew having put out the flames, immediately 
turned their attention to the Redoutable, and ren- 
dered her all the assistance in her power. On the 
colors of that ship being struck—twenty minutes 
after Nelson fell—and there being no possibility of 
boarding her, from the state of ruin of both ships, the 
great space between the two gangways, and the 
closing of the enemy’s ports, some seamen immediate- 
ly volunteered their services to Lieutenant Quillam 
to jump overboard, and, by swimming under the 
bows of the Redoutable, to to secure the 
prize. But Captain Hardy thought the lives of such 
men too valuable to be risked by so desperate an at- 
tempt. When the firing from the Victory had in 
some measure ceased, and the glorious results of the 
day were accomplished, Captain Hardy immediately 
visited the dying chief, and reported that fourteen or 
| fifteen vessels had already struck. 

“ That’s well!” cried Nelson, exultingly; “ but I 
bargained for twenty.” Then, in a louder and stronger 





cut off and given to Lady Hamilton, and that his 
body might not be thrown overboard, but be 
carried home to be buried, unless his sovereign should 
otherwise desire, by the house of his father and 
mother. 

“Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; 
take care of poor Lady Hamilton.” 

He then took Captain Hardy by the hand, and ob- 
serving that he would most probably not see him 
again alive, the dying hero desired his bosom associate 
to kiss him. Hedideoon the cheek. He stood fora 
few minutes in silent agony, then, kneeling down, he 
kissed his dying friend’s forehead. 

“ Who is that?” said the hero. 

“It is Hardy, my lord.” 

“God bless you, Hardy!’’ replied Nelson, feebly. 

Hardy then left him forever. Nelson afterwards 
said: 

“TI wish he had not left the deck; I shall soon be 
gone.” 

Death was rapidly approaching. He said to the 
chaplain, ‘‘ Doctor, 1 have not been a great sinner.” 
And, after a short pause, “ Remember that I leave 
Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy 
to my country.” 

His voice then gradually became inarticulate, with 
an evident increase of pain; when, after a feeble 

struggle, these last words were distinctly heard: 
‘I have done my duty; I praise God for it.” 

Having said this, the hero turned his face towards 
Burke, on whose arm he had been supported, and 
expired without a groan at thirty minutes after four, 
three hours and a quarter atter he had been struck. 
Within a quarter of an hour of his going below there 
were only two Frenchmen left alive on the mizzen-top 
of the Redoutable. One of them was the Tyrolese 
who killed Nelson. An old quartermaster recognized 
his hat and white frock. 

This quartermaster and two midshipmen, Mr. 
Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, were the only persons 
left in the Victory’s poop ;—the two midshipmen kept 
firing at the top, and he supplied them with car- 
tridges. One of the Frenchmen, attempting to make 
his escape down the rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, 
and fell on the poop. But the old quartermaster, as 
he cried out, “* That’s he—that’s he,” and pvinted at 
the other, who was coming forward to fire again, 
received a shot in his mouth, and fell dead. Both 
the midshipmen then fired at the same time, and the 
fellow dropped inthe top. When they took possession 
of the prize, they went into the mizzen-top, and 
found him dead; with one ball through his head, and 
another through his breast. 

The last guns fired on the cowed and flying enemy 
were heard a minute or two before Nelson’s great 
heart ceased to beat. They were his triumphant 
knell. Rear-Admiral Dumanoir, with four of the 
van, fired, as they passed, into the Victory, the Royal 
Sovereign, and the captured Spanish vessels, to the 
indignation of their vanquished allies. But the fugi- 
tives were unlucky, for Sir Richard Strachan bagged 
them all soon after. 

Our loss in this great and crowning battle was one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-seven men. 
Twenty of the enemy’s ships struck, but only four 
were saved. A strong gale coming on that night 
from the southwest, Collingwood found it impossible 





his ds. Ville was sent back to France, 
and dreading a court-martial, destroyed himself on 
the road to Paris. 

At home the greatness of the victory seemed to be 
forgotten in the greatness of the nation’s sorrow. 
England now felt what a hero sbe had bred. Not the 
poorest man in the country but felt the loss as if his 
father had died. The national gratitude surged over. 
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Nelson’s brother was made an earl, with a grant of| at the ragged condition of her bouquet, for it had 


were voted to each of his sisters; and one hundred 





thousand pounds granted for the purchase of an estate, 
A public funeral was decreed, and a public mon- 
ument in St. Paul’s. The leaden coffin, in which he 
was brought home, was cut into relics. As he was 
lowered into the vault of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
sailors, as if by agreement, tore the flag that covered 
his coffin into strips, to keep till their dying day, and 
then leave their children as heirlooms and incite- 
ments to glory. 

Nor was brave Collingwood forgotten. He was 
made baron, and had « pension of two thousand 
pounds for his life, with an annuity after his death of 
one thousand pounds to his wife, and five hundred 
pounds to his two daughters. Two days after the 
battle of Austerlitz the dead body of Nelson arrived 
off Portsmouth. Austerlitz was a great blow, but it 
did not make up for Trafalgar. The body of Nelson 
lay in state at Greenwich on January 5, on the 8th it 
was taken to the Admiralty, and on the 9th was 
interred in St. Paul’s, the Prince of Wales being 
present, and ten thousand soldiers of theline. Thirty- 
four years before, athin sickly boy, the son of a 
Norfolk clergyman, had joined his uncle’s ship the 
Raisonnable, of sixty-four guns; this same boy, after- 
wards the bulwark of England, was now laid in his 
sumptuous grave, and upon his grave fell the tears 
of a great and grateful and sorrow-stricken nation, 
Our hearts of oak may turn to iron, our rough sailors 
to dexterous engineers, but will the memory of Nelson 
ever be forgotten while the blue sea girdles the chalk 
ramparts of Old England? 
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BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


“WELL, Harry, what do you say tothat? Don’t 
you call her splendid?” 

“She is, and no mistake. Who is she?” 

“ Noone for you to fall in love with. Miss Colgrove, 
rich, handsome, and proud as Lucifer.” 

* That is nothing.” 

“You think so?” 

“TI do, and I would not mind risking something 
there.” 

“You think there would be no danger of losing, 
hey?” 

‘“«Pshaw! No, I do not say that; but it would be 
worth trying.” 

“Come along, then, and be introduced.” 

It was at Saratoga; the gay season was at its height. 
Hotels were filled with invalids, who had come to 
drink the waters and be cured; pleasure-seekers, 
who came to dress, dance and be admired. Adelaide 
Colgrove, queen of this brilliant assemblage, came 
among the last named, of course. There was a hop 
at one of the hotels that night, and she, radiant in 
her rich, dark beauty, and ‘her splendid dress of 
amber-colored satin, and overskirt of rare, mist-like 
lace, looped up with diamonds, and her dark hair 
sparkling with the same p gems, reigned 
supreme. There seemed to be some unseen power at 
work, to draw all within her magic circle, and once 
there they were spellbound. There was something 
bewildering in her smile, her glance, in every motion 
of her white hand; and as she paesed, the very air 
seemed filled with enchantment. 

Harry Courtland, one of those detestable specimens 
of humanity known as male flirts, a moth who flut- 
tered about every brilliant light in society, and came 
away without singeing his wings, or in any way ruf- 
fling his plumage, found himself in the Colgrove 
train, and at the same time wonderfully interested. 
The thought of defeat never entered his weak brain. 
Pshaw! what was there to fear? Who would dare 
enter the lists with Harry Courtland, who had every- 
thing (in his own estimation) to place against any one— 
wealth, beauty, and a good name. Miss Colgrove 
was but a woman, and beautiful women had been 
captivated before by those dark eyes, and that killing 

So, fident of a grand victory, Harry 
Courtland found himself face to face with Miss Col- 
grove. The bewildering eyes flashed upon him, the 
proud mouth smiled her pleasure at meeting him, 
the dainty hands played for a moment among the 
leaves in her bouquet, and he, who counted his con- 
quests by hundreds, felt for the first time that he wae 
conquered. He could not tell precisely how it hap- 
pened, bat he found himself after awhile seated in 
an open window, by Miss Colgrove’s side, listening 
to her low, musical voice, watching the charming 
hands flashing in and out among the green leaves 
and rosebuds, and he began to think that some elf 
had spirited him away to fairyland, until a demon 
with handsome brown whiskers, and blue eyes, and 
wearing the uniform of a naval officer, came and 
claimed her hand for the waltz. 

“ Confound him!’ he muttered; but Miss Colgrove 
laughed, a little rippling, musical laugh, and pulled 
@ rosebud from her bouquet, and tossed it toward 
him, saying: - 

“ Take that, Mr. Courtland, as my good-night, and 








charming conversation.” 

Five minutes aiter, her white hands were flashing 
in Carter’s face, and when he bade her good-night, 
he carried next his heart a tiny white kid glove; 
while Courtland sighed over the rosebud, and kissing 
it fondly, put it carefully away as one of his most 
treasured love tokens. 

Miss Colgrove’s maid, without a doubt, wondered 
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and ‘age some dozen or more admirers, and 
each one had no doubt sought his room, and kissed 
the token she had given him, and fancied himself 
the favored one, and consequently the happiest man 
in the world. 

“ Poor deluded ones!”” Miss Colgrove laughed, that 
same rippling laugh that had so thrilled Courtland, 
as she threw her tattered bouquet and only remain- 
ing glove upon the toilet table. ‘Poor fools! Ihave 
a sort of pity in my heart for you, for all I appear so 
heart! 

“ What is that, Adelaide?” asked Viola Estes, her 
particular friend, as she came in to bid her good-night. 
“ Nothing; only I was thinking that I sort of pity 
these poor creatures.” 

“I should think so. Why, then, do you encourage 
them?” 

“I do not. It is only an agreeable way I have, 
and they all fancy I am in love with them.” 

Viola laughed. “1 advise you to be less agreeable. 
I noticed that another had been added to your list 
to-night—Harry Courtland. Do you like him?” 
‘Bah! No; I hate handsome men.” 

“ You think he is handsome?” 

* Of course.” 

“ Well, look out for your heart. You have found 
your match there.” 

“ Do you think 80?” 

“QO yes. I know it.” 

“ There is no danger; there isnothing about Court- 
land that suits me. The book is handsomely bound, 
but it contains nothing tosatisfy the mind. It would 
do very well for an ornament, but for a companion! 
O Vi, don’t speak of it!” 

“Tam glad. I shall sleep better after this knowl- 
edge. Good-night.” 

The next day, Harry Courtland and his friend, 
sauntering along the piazza, descried a trio of eques- 
trians riding toward them, and recognized at once 
Mr. and Mrs. Estes and Adelaide Colgrove. If Miss 
Colgrove was enchanting the evening before, she 
now seemed doubly so in her handsome riding-dress, 
and hat with long, drooping plumes, and her face 
bright, and her dark eyes flashing with the excite- 
ment of her ride. She gave the gentlemen a sweet 
smile of recognition, and Courtland was at her side 
in an instant. : 

“Ah! good-morning, Mr. Courtland. I did not 
expect to see you up so early, and so bright, after last 
night’s dissipation.” 

“ How, then, can you account for your own early 
rising?” 

“*O, I did not remain below but a short time after 
I bade you good-night. I do not approve of late 
hours; they ruin one’s complexion, and give one 
such a stupid headache. But you, of course, stayed 
late, and more than that, we women are more active, 
and do not require the sleep that you sluggards do.” 

** You mistake.” 

“No, 1 do not. But see, Viola has dismounted.” 
And she held out her hand. He took her carefully 
from the saddle, and walked beside her to the door. 

‘* May I come and take you driving this afternoon?” 
he asked, reaching out his hand. She gave him hers, 
saying, gayly: 

* “Certainly; who could refuse Mr. Courtland?” 

Viola pinched her arm.. “ Don’t, Ad.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Vi. It will be an interesting 
game; watch it, and see how it ends.” 

Viola watched them that afternoon as they drove 
away, and she wished in her heart that some one 
would forbid flirting; then it would be a pleasure to 
travel with her friend; but now it was a nuisance, 
Adelaide evidently did not think so, sitting beside 
Harry Courtland, talking to him, and leading him 
further from the world into fairyland each moment, 
and holding him a prisoner in her magic power. 
Courtland was in love, and had he dared to have 
done s0, he would have declared it at once; but as 
this was his first real case, he felt naturally timid. 
Their ride, however, broke the ice, and Courtland 

began in earnest. They were asplendid couple, so 
said everybody, and there were ladies dying with 
envy, and gentlemen ready to blow Courtland’s 
brains out. Carter, who had treasured up his white 
kid glove, and sent the donor, day after day, bouquets 
of rare flowers, with scented pink notes, and bits of 
poetry in their midst, and who would have sworn 
that she was in love with himself, vowed inwardly 
that he would challenge the “fellow.” But he evi- 
dently changed his mind, for he did not carry out his. 
villanous scheme. Others, who had in their p i 


‘* His name is Philip Grey. He is rich, and that is 
all. 1 am not afraid of his stealing Miss Colgrove 
from us.” 

“ Do not be quite sure. There are stranger things 
happening every day.” 

Courtland laughed. An hour later, Philip Grey 
and Miss Colgrove were walking together, and she 
talking with a sober earnestness that quite astonished 
lookers-on. 

Philip Grey wasa man. He talked with Miss Col- 
grove as he would have done with any lady, old or 
young. He had no falsome compliments to pay, 
nothing to say but plain everyday taik; but this 
plain everyday talk seemed to please his listener 
wonderfully; for she actually refused to dance, but 
walked or sat beside him all the evening, while 
Courtland and others stood the very picture of 
despair, wondering who in the deuce that fellow was, 
who coolly took their queen from their midst, and 
monopolized her during the whole evening. 

“ Courtland, how do you succeed with the Col- 
grove?” asked his friend Eanson, one morning, as 
they sat smoking on the piazza, 

“Succeed? Why, haven’t you eyes,man? Can’t 
yousee for yourself how my attentions are received?” 
“Yes, I see, but you are not alone; there are a 
Gozen others whose attentions are received with the 
same flattering condescension as your own.” 

** Nonsense; I am all right.’ 

** Don’t crow befure you are out of the woods, my 
boy. Let me tell you that Adelaide Colgrove is no 
common coquette. One might travel a lifetime, and 
never again meet a woman with her tact and 
cunning.” 

‘Staff! The smartest meet their match some 
time.” 

“And you fancy she has met hers in you? Well, 
keep it up, old fellow; if you beat her you are a 
smart one, and deserve all the happiness that may 
follow. Mrs. Courtland! That is a good name. I 
wouldn’t wonder if she fancied it. There’s nothing 
like confidence, and you have plenty of it.” 

“ Thave every reason tohave. These fellows around 
here are none of them very dangerous rivals, I fancy.” 

He stood directly opposite the mirror as he said 
this, and he pulled his moustache, and surveyed his 
elegant figure with a satisfied air. 

After this conversation, Courtland began to exhibit 
signs of uneasiness. It was nearly the end of the 
season, and many had already turned their faces 
homeward, and he concluded that if he was going 
to propose, he had better be about it. Miss Colgrove 
had given chances many times to have done so, and 
he was a fool not to have taken advantage of them. 
It was not too Iate now, although Miss Colgrove and 
that “ deuced Grey” were carrying on such a flirta- 
tion that he did not find her at leisure quite as often 
as he formerly did; but he resolved to seize the first 
opportunity, and he accordingly did so. 

It happened this way: One evening, after prome- 
nading the parlor awhile, he drew her to a retired 
seat, and poured forth a declasation that quite aston- 
ished the lady. For a moment the beautiful eyes 
sought the carpet, and the long lashes swept her 
cheek, and the snowy hands played nervously with 
her fan; only for a moment; then she raised her eyes 
to Courtland, who sat anxiously awaiting her reply. 

“Why, Mr. Courtland, you surely could not mis- 
take my friendship for a warmer attachment. We 
have been very good friends, but no more than that— 
Why, I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

* Dearest Adelaide—” 

“Hush! O, how provoking you are! Must I tell 
you everything before you “j!l understand? In the 
first place, I am engaged.” 

** May I ask the name of the fortunate gentleman?” 

“ Philip Grey.” 

“The—” Courtland stopped. “Allow me to con- 
gratulate you.” . 

* Thank you.” 

Courtland did not trouble Mise Colgrove long with 
his society. Hesoon left her, and shortly after beheld 
her talking to her betrothed in a sy manner which 
left no opportunity for a shade of supposition that 
she felt in any way conscience-stricken. 

Miss Colgrove entered her friend’s room that night, 
and said: 

“Vi, I’ve won the game. It was well played, and 
was at one time a close contest, but I came away 
victorious.” # 

“Then Courtland has proposed, and you—” 





rosebuds, withered leaves, handkerchiefs, and other 
little articles, went nearly distracted. Nor was 
Courtland the bappiest man in the world, by any 
means, She did not for a moment lay aside her 
agreeable manner, and still continued to smile upon, 
and bestow little tukens upon all who came in her 
way. 
“ Viola!” She spoke in a sharp, abrupt manner, 
quite unlike her usual carefully-measured style. 

** What is it?” 

“Do you see that gentleman yonder—the tall one 
near the table?” 

* Yes. You mean the large, plain-looking man?” 

“Yes, But do you think him piain? I like his 
face.” 

‘Do you? Well, it does very well, but he is not to 
be compared to Courtland.” 

“* No, certainly not. No more than your poodle is 
to be compared with your husband’s Newfoundland.” 

“ What are you talking about?” 

*‘ Poodles! Ah! Mr. Courtland, I have been dying 
with impatience; sit here beside me. You know 
everybody; so tell me, who is that tall gentleman 


“ Refused him, of course.” 

Miss Colgrove’s engagement became known some- 
how, and created no little excitement. It seemed 
most surprising that she should pass such as Court- 
land, and Carter, and others, for a plain, awkward 
fellow like Grey, but she had done ao, and the defeat- 
ed ones were quizzed and questioned beyond endur- 
ance; and Courtland above all others. 

“I say, Courtland,” said a friend, “I thought you 
were interested there.” 

“ Well, there was a sort of a flirtation, but nothing 
more. Iam not a marrying man. * little flir:ation 
now and then is econo 

** Yes, I should say so.” 

Last winter Courtland met Mr. and Mrs. Grey at a 
soiree in New York. Mrs. Grey had laid aside a little 
of that “‘ agreeable manner,” but still retained enough 
to make her beautiful and charming. 





Tact.—Talent is power; tact is skill., Talent 
makes a man respectable; tact makes him respected. 
Talent convinces; tact converts. Talent commands; 
tact is obeyed. Talent is something; tact is every- 
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LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


THE train thundered on, speeding as fast as the 
panting, laboring giant of steam could urge it, along 
the iron way. On it swept, flying, rattling, bound- 
ing, in its mad hurry and haste, with rush and roar, 
down the steep gradients of the line. The gradients 
were steep thereabouts, a slope sharper than is com- 
mon, and the engine-driver was doing his very best 
to make up for lost time, and to save himself from 
fines. There had been vexatious delay at two sta- 
tions, and the train was miles away from the point 
which it ought to have reached, according to Brad- 
shaw and the book of rules; and tbherefure this tre- 
mendous rush at top speed, without regard to curve 
or level. “I’ll make her do all she knows!” the 
driver had said to the sympathetic stoker; and the 
engine, like a willing slave, tore and whirled along 
at a pace not approved of by parliamentary experts. 

The line was not the direct line from Liverpool to 
London, but one of the iron ways tbat traverse the 
midland counties from north to south. Thanks to 
our liberal ways, the traveller in Britain may gener- 
ally take his choice of parallel roads to a given goal; 
and Lord Ulswater had doubled and twisted, and 
done his best to blind the trail, so that it was late in 
the afternoon of the day, the morning of which had 
secn the Golden Gate weigh anchor and go down the 
Mersey, seaward. It was light, however, for the day 
was fine and bright, not at all like the rainy forenoon 
of that dark day of the funeral of poor Loys. 

The artist in his loose coat of threadbare velvet, 
sitting in a carriage behind that in which Lord Uls- 
water was seated, t Ned as he Ned, alighting 
at junctions, taking fresh tickets, proceeding by the 
trains on short loop-lines that led to points whence 
London might be reached without any presumption 
that the starting-place had been Liverpool, riding 
behind Lord Ulswater, ever and always, like Black 
Care, and as hard to be shaken off. Lord Ulswater 
had at length noticed this assiduous pursuit, and had 
been annoyed by it. He looked hard at the man, 
wm ore than once, as they two waited at some station. 
The shabby artist could scarcely be a policeman; he 
had not the stiffness which a drilled and stocked and 
belted man finds it so difficult to lay by with his 
uniform. A Private Inquiry Office might have such 
a beagle in its pay; but what should a person of that 
kind want with Lord Ulswater? It takes a full purse 
to set Private Inquirers in motion, and there was no 
fall purse on the opposite side. A mere coincidence, 
most likely. 

Ahead lay a bridge, spanning a stream of incon- 
siderable width, but with high banks, and deep holes 
where the trout loved to lie, lazily swaying their fins 
to and fro, and watching the silvery minnows swim- 
ming from the gravelly shallows inshore. A pretty 
stream, with a rocky bed, among the stones of which 
the water foamed and sparkled merrily, and high 
above, the alder and the ash, and the holly and the 
hazel, overhung the steep banks, draped with purple 
foxglove and dark ivy—a steam such as may be seen 
by scores in our northern and western English shires, 
romantic brooks, claiming sisterhood with Dove, and 
Greta, and Wye, but unknown to fame, haunts, of 
the nameless Naiad. 

The bridge was an old bridge, allowing for the 
wear and tear which give but a short life to such 
constructions, and it needed repair. The company’s 
engineer-in-chief, going on his tour of inspection, 
had shaken his head at the condition of its iron 
girders, and had set it down in his half-yearly report 

as requiring thorough reparation. . In the meantime, 
it was suffered to afford a prize specimen of the glori- 
ous uncertainty of railway management. The secre- 
tary was unwilling to add the cost of repairs for the 
bridge to the already heavy bills for work and im- 
provements; he had been manipulating his accounts 
very carefully and painfully, and he did not wish, 
nor did the directors wish, to add a feather to the 
camel-load of expenses under which the sulky share- 
holders groaned. He had to face the shareholders at 
@ meeting very shortly, and the better the small bal- 
ance and the infinitesimal dividend showed, the bet- 
ter; so the word was given to patch up the rickety 
bridge with temporary props and struts of timber; to 
caution the engine-drivers on the duty of crossing it 
at a slackened pace, and— 

Crash! There was a roar and a groan, and a 
grinding, breaking, pping, and straining of over- 
tasked iron, rending of tortured timber, creaking and 
fall of wooden beams; and then a half-heard clamor 
of terrified human voices, mocked, as it seemed, by 








frothing stream. 

Two carriages, however, and the guards’s van, 
closing the train, escaped scot-free. The coupling- 
chains and screws had snapped in twain, and they 
were leit standing, alone and safe, on the very brink 
of the gulf, off the rails indeed, but upright and un- 








the long scream of the steam-whistle that the startled 
engine-driver sounded, he knew not why, in his 
panic. The bridge rocked and reeled, bent down, 
y surged up, splitting into fragments, and with the 
»| engine and tender, and two-thirds of the carriages, 
went headlong down upon the rocks of the stream. 
The bridge had broken at last. With a sickening 
crash, down went all those tons of wood and iron, 
and the shrieking human freight, down into the 





injured. The artist in the frayed velvet coat was in 
one of there carriages. 

A dreadful scene it was. Juggernaut—the Jug- 
gernaut of irresponsible officialism—was served well 
that day, and had his blood-sacrifice to the full. It 
was a light train, and half empty, but there was 
enough of ghastly horror to warrant the newspapers 
in announcing it, as they afterwards did, in the most 
conspicuous of capitals, and with copious details. 
Death and wounds, and pain and despairing fear ran 
riot amid that hapless company of travellers; for the 
mounds of broken carriages and trucks, and the 
shattered engine, hissing hot, and exploding, like a 
shell from a mortar, as the cold water closed over its 
boiler; these heaps of material together formed a 
dam, checking the flow of the brook, and causing it 
to grow rapidly deeper, so that those not crushed, or 
torn, or scalded by the heated water that was hurled 
around, were yet in dire danger of being drowned as 
they lay trapped among the fragments of the train. 

A dreadful scene. The screams of those in mortal 
terror blended with the wail of agony or the moan of 
feebleness and suffering, and the shouts and excla- 
mations of the few unhurt, and who now-scrambled 
from their carriages, and hurried to the rescue of 
those below. ‘With all its horrors, the spectacle had 
one redeeming feature—selfishness had little or no 
scope there. Men, and women, too, that had crawled 
cr had been dragged with much ado, bruised and 
bleeding, from amid the ruins of some wrecked car- 
riage, lost no time in idle moans, but were active in 
rendering help to those worse off. As for those who 
had escaped the fall, thay made their way in reckless 
haste down the steep bank, and worked eagerly, 
desperately, to tear away the masses of timber and 
iron beneath which some groaning victim lay, or to 
assist the half-drowned inmates of the carriages to 
draw themselves, with broken bones, and faces dis- 
figured, out of their prisons, into which the water 
was pouring. 

Very great gallantry, devotion, and humanity, did 
these voluuteer workers display, though what with 
the excitement of the rescuers, and the piteous cries 
of women seeking a husband, a child, or a parent, 
awid that 7 of d tation, misery, and an- 
guish, a cool head was needed by any one who should 
exhibit presence of mind. Luckily, the guard had 
such a head; and while others were toiling franticly, 
with no guide but their generous instincts, he waded 
the water, and climbing the opposite bank, ran along 
the line, a flag in his hand, to give the danger-signal 
to a down train due at that spot within a few 
minutes, and to check the course of which was 
needful. 

Several lives were lost, many persons were fright- 
fully hurt, and not one of the occupants of the fallen 
carriages but was more or less injured. The engine- 
driver’s body, much mangled, lay among the rocks, 
and stains of blood floated on the frothing surface of 
the deepening stream. In one place, the water had 
overflowed a proken carriage, forming a tiny cascade 
as it swirled by, overleaping the dam at this its low- 
est point. From that carriage, no living human be- 
ing was ever (irawn forth; those in the only occupied 
compartment, three persons, were all drowned. 

Further down the brook, and at a few paces’ dis- 
tance from the rest of the train, lay the remains of 
another first-class carriage. It was riven to pieces 
as to the roof and floor, and through its breached 
sides the water, cascading over the dam above, flow- 
ed freely. There was a hollow of some depth in the 
bed of the stream, hard by, hemmed in by rocks, and 
to one of these a wounded man clung with despairing 
clutch, his head and breast just visible above the 
water. Lord Ulswater! He was hurt, but not unto 
death. The fearful shock of the fall had harmed him 
less than it had done to many of his fellow-snfferers, 
but he was bare-headed, and there was a narrow 
thread of blood trickling slowly down from a slight 
cut upon one of his temples, half hidden by his golden 
hair, louse and dishevelled now. He was holding on 
to the rock by his uninjured left hand. The right 
arm, which be bad worn in a sling, hung broken by 
his side. It was that hurt received in the struggle, 
several nights ago, in the cettage among the gardens, 
which had caused the bandaging of the hand, the 
support of the sling, and ultimately the broken arm, 
due to the awkward attitude in which it met the 
blow upon the rocks. This, however, was not the 
worst of the plight in which Lord Uiswater, hitherto 
@ favorite of fortune, to all appearance, was now 
found. He was pinned down beneath the weight of 
@ great heap of wood and iron that lay half immersed, 
pressing on his body as he strove to extricate himeelf; 
and this weight tasking all his strength to the ut- 
most to support its fatal pressure, threatened to drag 
him down with it, helpless, to drown in the smooth 
pool below. 

Thus he was found—found bya man who came 
bounding, hurrying, wading the brook, springing 
from rock to rock, evidently seeking sume one for 
whom be had hitherto hunted in vain among the 
dead and dying that were being zradually brought 
from amid the wreck and ruin abuve. Whoever had 
seen this seeker, stayed by no call, or shriek, or 
prayer for aid, but rushing on upon his quest, would 
have deemed him to be in search of some one very 
dear to him, for whose sake he passed others by. But 
such was not the case. The man wore a shabby vel- 
vet coat and a peaked hat of soft felt. He sprang 
down, knee-deep, into the water. “Are you much 
hurt?” he asked, eagerly, but in a strange tone, of 
Lord Ullswater. 

Lord Ulswater looked up, and knew him for the 
man who had dogged him all that day—knew bim, 
too, so quick is memory, in the same instant, for the 








artist whom he bad seen sketching the manor-house 
at Sheliton. He made no answer then, but became 
still paler than he had been before, and fixed his 
glittering eyes steadily on the new-comer, and 80 
stood, breathing hard beneath the weight of the mass 
of wood and iron. 

“You expect aid from me, Lord Ulswater,” said 
the man in the velvet coat, thrusting back his hat so 
as the better to show his face. That face was dark 
with a sudden rush of blood to the hitherto pallid 
cheeks, and the haggard eyes looked vengefully into 
those of the wounded man. “Lookatme. We are 
strangers. Can you not read my name, written here 
in my face?” 

There was a pause. Lord Ulswater’s nostrils 
dilated, and his eyes darkened, and his very lips 
grew white, but no word escaped him. 

“ My name is James Sark.—Ah, I see you knew it 
before I uttered the words,” said the man, approach- 
ing nearer to Lord Ulswater. “I am Loys Sark’s 
husband. It was my wife whom you left dead on the 
floor of that hut where there was none to help her. 
And now, John Carnac, lay hope aside, for, as I be- 
lieve there is a God in heaven above us, so do I be- 
lieve that you are delivered up into my hands, to pay 
the deep debt you owe. Look not for rescue; it will 
not come, Look not for pity; it isdead in me—killed 
along with my murdered darling. We are face to 
face at last. You have escaped death this day in 
many an ugly shape, but you shall not escape me.” 

And then there was another silence, only broken 
by the deep uneven breathing of Lord Ulswater, 
striving under the weight of the mass that bore him 
down—a long and terrible silence. The two men, 
face to face, gazed steadily on one another, and for a 
long space neither spoke, 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE ACCOUNT I8 CLOSED. 


LORD ULSWATER, lying in the shallow water on 
the edge of the deep pool, and clinging to the rock 
with a convulsive clutch that alone enabled him to 
support the weight of the heavy heap of ruin in 
which he was entangled, looked up into his enemy’s 
face, and read his doom there. The flush of wrath- 
ful triumph had faded from that face, and Sark, as 
pale as the foe beneath him, looked cold, collected, 
and pitiless in his white rage, grimly surveying the 
man who had so wronged him, beaten, conquered at 
last. It was an awful moment for both. 

But Lord Ulswater, in that supreme hour of de- 
spairing misery, betrayed no unmanly weakness. 
He met the other’s glare with eyes that never flinch- 
ed, and not so much as the quivering of a lip betray- 
ed emotion. It is one of the strangest anomalies in 
poor human nature,that with all our fears, and all 
our shrinkings from the grave and from the punish- 
ment beyond the grave, with all our abhorrence of 
pain, and love of ease, and life-long dread of the com- 
mon fate, most of us die well. It is not only the 
martyr, or the saint strong in faith and zeal, that can 
meet the King of Terrors at the last, unfaltering; not 
only the hero on the battle-field, or the patriot on 
the scaffuld. Thé sad records of the Place de Greve, 
like those of our own Tyburn, tell how steadily and 
well the vast majority of sufferers bore the worst that 
cruelty could inflict, and died without a sign of fear. 
So this Borgia, this monster of wickedness, who has 
been known through these pages by the name of 
Lord Ulswater, looked up, smiling, at the threaten- 
ing foe who stood, scowling, so near him in that 
dreadful moment of helplessness. 

As for Sark, he was as one transformed. The 
companions who knew him best might have failed to 
recognize in this pale avenger the good-humored, 
high-mettled comrade whom they had owned as 
something better and more generous than them- 
selves. His features were set and pinched as if by 
illness or by pain, and his eyes glowed with the fires 

of hate till their brightness seemed unnatural. No 
one knows what a latent volcano the heart of any 
reputed good fellow may prove, or what smouldering 

agery lies led beneath the habitual mask of 
an easy temper and a genial disposition. 

The actual duration of the silence which seemed so 
long was really brief enough, three minutes or less; 
and it was broken—that silence—by a loud cry, a call 
for help, from Lord Ulswater’s lips, one long, des- 
perate effort to summon assistance in this dire need. 
“ Help! help!” was the ‘cry, and the sullen echoes 
from the hollow in the beetling bank above gave 
back the sound, “‘ help!” asinscorn. No help came. 
The call was unheeded in the midst of that Babel of 
shrill screams and moanings, and shouts and clamor, 
where the few men able to work were tearing at the 
panels of the smasbed carriages, and wading the 
deepening stream. No hope of attracting attention 
in the midst of that scene of tumult and dismay! 
Lord Ulswater made no further attempt to call for 
aid, but met the mocking smile of his enemy with a 
smile of bitter detiance.—‘‘ So did Loys cry for help, 
perhaps; you know best!” said Sark, grimly. No 
answer came back to these words, that were at once 
an accusation and a taunt. The strong white hand, 
with its jewelled fingers, held the rock in a grasp as 
of iron, but Lord Ulswater disdained to waste the re- 
mains of his strength in fruitless appeals to those who 
were tvo busy to hear his call. He had enough to do 
to bear the burden that weighed him down, and he 
drew his breath with difficulty. 

Sark stood over him, @ithin arm’s length, coldly 
surveying him as he lay. His foe—the murderer of 
Loys—was at his feet, straining every sinew of his 
powerful frame to keep his head above the surface, 





and perishing slowly, and by inches, as it were, be- 
fore his very eyes. Here was the man he so hated 
brought low indeed, and on the very threshold of a 
lingering and inevitabledeath. And Sark had pined 
and longed for this—thirsted and craved for this— 
for a signal retribution to fall on that loathed head. 
The blow had fallen; yet, James Sark was disap- 
pointed. The revenge for which he had so panted 
was not 80 sweet to the palate as it had been to the 
fancy beforehand. Revenge never is. Of all the joys 
that turn to dust and ashes in the fruition, gratified 
vengeance is perhaps the most worthless. 

As he stood, watching the dying struggles of this 
man, whose head was to him as a wolf’s head, caput 
lupi, to be struck, and not spared, he could not keep 
up the heat of his rage as he bad done when Lord 
Ulswater was in the pride of his strength. There lay 
the hated wretch, with his fatal beauty of face un- 
marred by bodily suffering or me ntal pangs, stretch- 
ed like Prometheus on his rock, enduring, defeated, 
defiant in his unpitied pain. There seemei to Sark’s 
wayward heart to be something dastardly, something 
that lowered him in his own esteem even below the 
level of the slayer of his wife, in seeing this drowning 
man go down without stretching a hand to help him. 

But the image of Loys, dead upon the floor of the 
old Dutch gardener’s cottage, rose up and nerved 
him afresh. Here, still alive, was the murderer. 
“ Hark you, Mr. Carnac,” the Manxman said, stoop- 
ing over him; ‘‘I am wiser than you, with all your 
cleverness. I risk nothing, I break nolaw. No act 
of parliament forbids me to stand by and see you get 
your deserts in this world, before you get them in the 
world tocome. I, a jail-bird and a rogue, am your 

judge and executioner at once, yet I transgress none 
of the statutes. I shall see that fair false face of 
yours sink down beneath the water—” 

“ You are a cowardly cur!” interrupted Lord Uls- 
water, gasping. Perhaps the remembrance of his 
hideous dream— come true npow—stung him. 

Sark laughed hoarsely. ‘ You are wrong, Mr. 
Carnac; Lam not acoward. I've jumped overboard 
in the Trades, to pick upa poor child drowning be- 
fore his parents’ eyes, ay! when the shark’s back-fin 
was waving above the water, and nota man else of 
crew or passengers dared make the plunge. I have 
saved three lives, each time coming off safe, but only 
by the skin of my teeth, as we sailors say. I never 
let man, or woman, or child die for want of a helping 
hand, as I'll let you die, Mr. Carnac.” 

' He paused but an instant, and then went on, 
speaking in a low but very distinct voice: ‘‘ You 
wonder, if you can think of anything but the well- 
deserved death you are so near to, why I call your 
lordship Mr. Carnac. For this reason, sir—you are 
no more Lord Uiswater than I am—no more a peer 
of England than you are pope of Rome, and St. Pa- 
gans belongs to you about as much as Windsor Castle 
belongs tome. Your nephew is alive!” 

There was surprise, but incredulous, scornful sur- 
prise, in Lord Ulswater’s face; but he said nothing. 

James Sark resumed: “ Your nephew, whom you 
thought that you had murdered, not by your own 
hands, but by the hands of Loys Fleming—hbe is 
alive!” 

Lord Ulswater gave a groan like that of a wounded 
lion, driven to bay, and bleeding under the spears. 
* You lie, thief!” he made answer. 

Sark’s reply was spoken with a cool bitterness. 
“Thieflam. But what are you, John Carnac? I 


have been a lawbreaker, and if the law gets hold of + 


me, must pay. the penalty; but you are worse a 
thousandfold. I have usurped no innocent child's 
inheritance, breken no brother’s heart, blighted no 
maiden’s fame, murdered no infant, butchered no 
woman. You have done all these things. John 
Carnac, you are a viler thief than I.” 

For the first time, a quick shiver, as of cold, ran 
through Lord Ulswater’s frame, and his features 
quivered, and his eyelids drooped; but he lifted them 
again, and looked up at Sark, half in defiance, half 
inquiringly. : 

‘Mr. Carnac,” said his enemy, drawing nearer yet, 
“ your nephew is alive, and in the care of those who 
will help him to his rights. Loys, his nurse, deceived 
you, and deceived the doctor, when she told you both 
how the child Guy Carnac lay buried, fathoms deep, 
in the sea that beats against the abbey cliff. She 
spared him. We reared him, and cared for him, 
under another name, in Australia. There are writ- 
ten proofs of this extant, and depositions have been 
taken before a magistrate. To-morrow, I shall be, 
by appointment at a lawyer’s office with the young 
lord. He—Paul West—I may tell you his feigned 
name now without fear—is the true Lord Ulswater, 
and you, Mr. Carnac— Hal!’ e 

For at that instant there was heard the shrill 
whistle of an approaching train, then a hurried cry, 
a shout taken up by wany voices, and soon after- 
wards the tramp of many feet. On they came at a 
run, these new-comers, eager and willing to render 
aid to the miserable sufferers in the late accident. 

“‘ They shall not save you /” cried Sark, excitedly. 


He had in his hand a heavy piece of wood, three feet 7 


long or more, which he had caught up in passing 
among the broken carriages. This fragment, with 
its jagged edges, made a formidable club at need, and 
this he now litted over Lord Ulewater’s unguarded 
head. ‘‘D:e, you butcher!” he said, in harsh ac- 
cents, whirling back the weapon; but something 
held back his arm, and the blow did not fall. The 
good and bad that were in the man were striving for 
mastery. With all his wrongs and all his hate, be 
could not strike down thix powerless fue, unresisting, 
looking into his face. The noise of running feet and 





shouting voices drew nearer. 






































to elbow; and then, with a gurgling sob, Jo! 
nac, Lord Ulswater, de facto in the peerage 
gland, sank down beneath the surface of the 
and gasped out his latest breath in those d: 
depths of the dark pool. 

He was quite dead and cold when they fov 
lying there, alone. 
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come, but not for him. Too late—too late for 

one thing! 
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boy’s claim—the proof—dependent on you: 
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“Tt is,” answered the Manxman, bendin, 
him. “Take that with you whither you are b. 
“ Not so; tell your own tale to the Master 
both,” cried Lord Ulswater, with a sudden 

ness. “ Die, fool, as I die!” His right arm, '- 
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and, with his left hand, made a grasp at 

throat, so quick, and strong, and deadly in 

intent, that all the Manxman’s activity hard) 

him from that gripe, never to be loosened. A: 
the sleeve of Sark’s coat was ripped up from +’ 
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John Carnac ground his teeth together. His over- 
strained sinews could bear no more. For several 
minutes he had upborne a load that would have 
crushed the life out of a weaker man, and even his 
forces were spent. His breath came but in gasps; 
the cold death-dews were on his forehead. His heart 
scarcely could beat, and the chill of the last dreadful 
moments of parting life froze his veins. For the 
world and all its prizes and glories, he could not have 
held on longer. The train had come, and rescue had 
come, but not for him. Too late—too late for all but 
one thing! 

“Sark,” he said, in a broken whisper, “is the 
boy’s claim—the proof—dependent on your—your 
help?” 

“Tt is,” answered the Manxman, bending near 
him. “Take that with you whither you are bound.” 

“ Not so; tell your own tale to the Master of us 
both,” cried Lord Ulswater, with a sudden fierce- 
ness. “ Die, fool, as I die!” His right arm, broken, 
hung useless; but he now let go his hold of the rock, 
and, with his left hand, made a grasp at Sark’s 
throat, so quick, and strong, and deadly in its fell 
intent, that all the Manxman’s activity hardly saved 
him from that gripe, never to be loosened. As it was, 
the sleeve of Sark’s coat was ripped up from shoulder 
to elbow; and then, with a gurgling sob, John Car- 
nac, Lord Ulswater, de facto in the peerage of En- 
gland, sank down beneath the surface of the stream, 
and gasped out his latest breath in those drowning 
depths of the dark pool. 

He was quite dead and cold when they found him 
lying there, alone. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
ONE PEERAGE THE LESS. 


GREEk and Starriker were in their office together, 
and not alone. The presence of both partners, for 
more than ten minutes at a time, within the compass 
of their business premises, was of itself sufficient to 
show that the occasion was abnormally important. 
For, just as we see some husbands and some wives 
always apart, so the members of this legal firm had 
each of them his own line and his own department, 
to which he adhered tenaciously. Starriker took the 
broadly humorous business,Greer the genteel comedy. 
They were very good friends, but they did not meet 
every day; and Mr. Starriker was emphatically the 
outdoor partner, preferring to see his clients at pub- 
lic houses, where liquor might lighten law. To-day, 
he was in attendance at the office, carefully dressed, 
sedate and silent. “ Hold your tongue, Starriker; 
you are a dab at the witnesses, and good at elections, 
but I must manage this in my own way, please ”— 
had been the well-meant advice of the senior and less 
jocular partner. 

In this office, as well as Messrs. Greer and Starri- 
ker, were three persons. One of these three was 
Professor Brum, who looked eminently uncom- 
fortable, but who was shaved, and brushed, and 
washed, to enable him to pass muster in that goodly 
company. Also there were two strangers—one 
young, the other old. The junior, who was a dandy 
of some pretension, was a trim young gentleman of 
three-and-thirty or thereabouts, with colorless hair 
and whiskers very neatly arranged, with the loveliest 
Neapolitan charms rattling on his guard-chain, and 
a backbone officially stiff. He was the sort of young 
gentleman of whom it might safely be predicated 
that his father must be an Honorable Mister, or his 
mother a Lady Frances; that he had been pitchforked 
somehow into a private secretaryship in some gov- 
ernment department; and that he was much admir- 
ed by himself and the young ladies that he could not 
afford to marry, as dreadfully satirical and distress- 
ingly clever. 

Mr. Standish Wintle had, indeed, to his own in- 
finite disgust, been sent from the Home Office to 
“look into” the Carnac affair, to take counsel with 
tenth-rate attorneys of no good odor in the profes- 
sion, and to be brought into p 1 contact with 
thieves, cvuiners, and the like. It was “ police busi- 
ness,” as he remarked indignantly to a friend and 
copyist of his own. Worse still, his chief had thought 
proper to send a legal dry purse along with him in 
the shape of a shrewd gray-headed solicitor, confi- 
dentially busy at the Home Office, and who not sel- 
dom had the right to call Britannia his client. 

Charges such as those against a man of such rank 
and reputation as the rank and reputation of Lord 
Ulswater are serious things, having an awkward 
tendency to recoil upon those who prefer them; 
therefore, Greer and Starriker had acted with delica- 
cy in this matter, communicating with the Home 
Office, instead of risking all by a direct application to 
the county magistrates for that seaside shire where 
Shellton was situated. The Home Office had re- 
sponded to the summons, not very willingly, but 
perforce. In our days, and in our country, officials 

live in mortal dread of the lash of the public press, 
and have at once a nervous horror of doing too much 
and of doing too little. It is no disgrace, after all, to 
a Secretary of State that he should very much prefer 
his tenure of power to be as a maiden assize. The 
trying and convicting of a peer of the realm on sev- 
eral ugly charges, was what could, under no circum- 
stances, be agreeable in high quarters, and was in- 
deed a painful duty at best. But to be stigmatized 
as head of the Circumlocution Office has peculiar 
terrors for the British bureaucrat in these times of 
thin-skinned sevsitiveness to print, and therefore 
Standish Wintle and the sensible attorney were at 
the office of Greer and Starriker. 

Proofs had been laid before them, proofs not 





make an_investigation of the affair imperative. 
There was Huller’s attested deposition. There was 
the written confession of poor Loys. There was the 
gold sleeve-link picked up from the floor of the Duteh 
gardener’s wooden hut in which the murdered wo- 
man had been found. There were two scraps of 
notes in the handwriting of the deceased Stephen 
Marsh, M.R.C.S., addressed to Loys, and relating to 
the affair. Brum, apprised by the telegram sent by 
James Sark that his nephew Bendigo Bill was safe, 
had made what he called a clean breast of all he 
knew, without, however, mentioning the garrotter 
by name. The sensible lawyer shook his gray head, 
and even the superfine Standish admitted that the 
case had a dark look. 

So they waited. Sark it was for whose coming 
they waited. No one, not even Brum, had seen the 
Manxman since his return from Liverpool, but he 
had telegraphed a second message to Greer and Star- 
riker, promising to be at the office at the time ap- 
pointed, and to bring with him the boy, Guy Carnac, 
the genuine Lord Ulswater, against whose life his 
near relative and heir-presumptive had practised, 
and whose birthright had been usurped. 

But Sark was behind time. The whole story of 
the kidnapping of the young heir, that of the murder 
of Stephen Marsh, and that of the murder of Loys, 
had been told and commented upon, and Sark came 
not. Even the professor was puzzled, while Standish 
Wintle was personally aggrieved by the disrespect 
of the absentee towards his sublime self. Everything 
waited for Sark, who alone held the clue of these in- 
tricate affairs, and who was impatiently looked for as 
the man who could explain away incongruities, and 
throw light upon dark places. At last there was a 
step on the threshold, and a hum of voices, and the 
clerk admitted the new-comer. 

Sark—but so pale and haggard, that he seemed but 
as a ghost, the ghost of his former self, belated in the 
daytime. He looked old and ill, and very dejected, 
but his bearing showed no touch of fear, despite the 
presence of such a government luminary as Mr. 
Wintle, baleful to truant prisoners. ‘‘I have kept 
you waiting, gentlemen,” said James, looking 
around, “ but it was unavoidable. I have bad news 
to tell you. Lord Ulswater is dead!” 

There was a general outcry. ‘ Dead!” And sus- 
picious glances were directed at Sark, who met them 
without flinching. 

He smiled—a sad smile it was. ‘I see, gentle- 
men,” he said, in a resolute tone that carried the 
force of truth with it—“‘ I see you think [ killed him. 
It is known to you all howI hated him, and with 
what good cause, and—” 

“ Now, don’t! Now, be careful, my man; I speak 
in your interest,” interrupted the solicitor, who had 
come in company with Standish Wintle; ‘don’t do 
it.” It was distressing to that worthy man to hear 
a@man bear witness against himself, a thing odious 
to English jurisprudence. 

Sark smiled, more sadly still. ‘‘ Lord Ulswater— 
or, Ishould say, Mr. Carnac--did not meet with his 
deserts in the way you suppose,” he said, quietly. 
“ He was in the train that met with that accident at 
Charnley Bridge yesterday. He was among the killed. 
I, who was a passenger by that train, escaped unhurt. 
I saw his body, with those of the others who were 
drowned, carried to the inn two miles off.—1 shall 
attend the inquest, if you think proper, gentlemen,” 
the man added, looking steadily in the faces of those 
who looked at him. 

* But the boy?” cried Mr. Greer, with a long face. 
Sark shook his head. ‘ There was a saying of my 
old father’s, that I’ve had cause to bear in mind this 
day,” he said, gloomily, fixing his eyes upon the 
ground, “and that was, that we ought not to do evil 
that good may come of it. Now I see we were wrong 
about the little lord. I meant no harm; and Loys, 


‘poor sweetheart, meant nothing but kindness, when 


she and I put the child to school at Clapham, never 
intending that the young one should be cheated of 
his own to the last. But we thought it was mighty 
fine and mighty clever to act so, keeping back the 
little lord as a finessing player keeps back a court- 
card, and bringing him to claim his rights just when 
it suited our game. So much the worse, so much the 
worse,” added Sark, turning his head away. 

The rest of those present, all but Brum, exchanged 
glances. The professor coughed behind his worsted 
glove. “Can’t you explain yourself, my good man?” 
asked Standish Wintle, adjusting his necktie with a 
peevish air. ‘ This is a very irregular sort of thing, 
and you will think twice about it, if you are wise, 
before you trifle with government.” 

Brum shuffled with his feet, and coughed again, 
apologetically. ‘I’m sure, gentlemen, begging par- 
don,” said he, “ that Jem Sark don’t intend to trifle 
with anybody. Don’t you see he’s trying to tell us 
something, and can’t get the words out. I’m afraid 
I can guess what, eh, Jem!” and the professor sidled 
up to Sark, patting his shoulder kindly, as an ami- 
able bear might have done. The Manxman passed 
the back of his sun-browned hand across his eyes, 
which were wet and glistening. He lifted his head, 
and confronted the company. 

* Gentlemen all,” said James Sark, “ I’m afraid 
I’ve given you adeal of trouble to no good end. 
There’s no one left alive to be disgraced and pulled 
down out of his high place that he’d no right to; 
there’s no one left alive to inherit the title that was 
wrongfully’ assumed. Guay, Lord Ulswater, that 

pretty boy, the little fellow his uncle murdered in 
will, if not in fact—he’s dead, too. Some other illness 
—lI forget the Latin name the doctor gave it—laid 
hold of the child while he was yet weak after the 





fever; and though the schoolmaster wrote to me, I 


never got the letter, ranging the country as I did, a 
hunted man. When I hed the Clapham school 
this morning, I heard the bad news—the doctor met 
me coming out—they didn’t expect the child to live 
through the day. And so it proved. He knew me, 
pretty little chap, and put his innocent face to mine, 
asl bent over him. “ Kiss Aunt Loys for me, Jem; 
wish dear Loys good-by.” Those were the last sen- 
sible words he ever spoke. He didn’t know she was 
dead, you see, and I hadn’t the heart to tell him. 
He died on my shoulder, an hour ago, quite gently, 
like one that falls asleep. And now, gentlemen, the 
real Lord Ulswater is dead, and the false one is dead, 
too, and I have no more—it seems to me now—to live 
for or to care for in this world.” 








CONCLUSION, 

Ir had been James Sark’s intention to devote his 
savings to the purpose of paying for the funeral of 
poor little Paul West, so called at the Clapham 
school, as well as the expenses of his illness, and to 
work his passage, before the mast, to America. But 
Mr. Heythrop, the solicitor from the Home Office, 
being good-natured, and acquainted with the great 
firm of Castles and Taping, gave a hint to those re- 
spectable solicitors, which caused them to take the 
whole burden of cont upon themselves, subject to 
ry) t from the heir-at-law to the 
Caenné landed pi property. 

St. Pagans passing as of right to the Carnacs of 
Gloucestershire, Lady Harriet Ashe had necessarily 
to seek another home. She has found onein Mentone 
Crescent, Cheltenham, where she reigns a quiet 
reign over a pretty large segment of the spinster 
society of that famous watering-place. She is grow- 
ing very serious in these latter days, and shakes her 
head when the name of Flora Hastings is mentioned 
in her hearing; for Flora Hastings is acquiring the 
bad eminence of a desperate flirt, celebrated in Paris, 
Baden, Nice, and Biarritz for the hearts she has 
flawed, if not broken, for the mischief she has done, 
and the admirers whom she has led on to a proposal, 
and then laughed at. She takes a dreadful pleasure 
in troubling the course of true love, in making en- 
gaged men act basely to the betrothed one, and in 
marring the most judicious arrangements. Chaper- 
ons of both sexes are furious with her, and manya 
Belgravian matron lays the breaking off of her 
daughter’s engagement at Flora’s door. 

Yes, Flora is much changed, and for the worse. 
The miserable death of Lord Ulswater might of itself 
have softened and chastened her willful nature; but 
the discovery of his hidden wickedness, exquisitely 
painful at the time, afterwards hardened her disposi- 
tion, and gave a dash of recklessness to her charac- 
ter and conduct, such as often results in tolerably 
good women from their finding themselves deceived.. 
She gradually developed latent qualities of which her 

elutives had no previ idea; among others, those 
of an imperious will and a petulant temper, which 
gave her a mastery over others, as such wills and 
tempers usuallydo. Shedragged her mother abroad, 
much to that lady’s disgust, and has never consented 
since to be brought back to England for more than a 
month at a time. 

Old Benjamin Huller died in hospital. Jame Sark 
was careless for a time of everything, ran considerable 
risk of being retaken, and sent back to complete his 
term of banishment in Western Australia. From 
this he was saved, however, partly by the forbearance 
of the Home Office, which, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, winked at the returned 
transport’s irregular absence from his place of exile, 
and partly by the assiduity of old Brum, who gave 








‘him no rest till they were both clear out of England. 


They arrived safely in America, and are understood 
to be earning an honest livelihood in one of the 
manufacturing towns on the Susquehanna, where 
Sark’s great practical abilities as a machinist and 
draughtsman have acquired for him the post of fore- 
man in a factory, with a prospective share in the 
concern. But he is a broken-spirited man; grave, 
industrious, unsmiling; quite another person from 
the merry vagabond of cld days. He, too, is reputed 
to be growing serious, but in another and more ear- 
nest degree than Lady Harriet. The loss of Loys has 
changed him, perhaps forever. 

Greer and Starriker were by no means sent 
empty-handed away. For a while, indeed, the 
junior partner was despondent as to any return for 
trouble and costs out of pocket. But Mr. Greer 
knew better. He was well aware that men are 
never 80 liberal as when a fortune has devolved upon 
them in so sudden a fashion as to be reckoned asa 
windfall; and indeed the distant cousins, who now 
inherited the abbey and the lands, and who are to 
be baronets as soon as a new promotion adds to the 
number of that order, and peers, perhaps, if they 
steer clear of matrimonial and political blunders for a 
generation or so, were willing to pay something 
handsome to keep a public stigma from being affixed 
to the name of Carnac. Greer and Starriker’s black- 
mail was forthcoming. 

But although public scandal was averted, although 
the death of John, Lord Ulswater, an orator of pro- 
mise and a nobleman of high character, was deplored 
in decorous newspaper paragraphs, evil things wert 
whispered abroad concerning the dead man, and in 
the families of Hastings, Ashe, and Carnac, much 
was known, and much more was conjectured with 
tolerable accuracy. The wrong that had been done 
was never righted; the orphan heir was never open- 
ly spoken of, save as Paul West, and the peerage of 
Ulswater was officially supposed to expire with its 





late possessor, John Carnac. 
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“MUOH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


BY WILLIAM WOODS. 








A STRANGER, passing through the grounds of the 
Smithtown seminary on the evening of the fourth of 
May, 185-, would have noticed that something un- 
usual had happened. The students, instead of rush- 
ing to the ball ground after recitation as was their 
wont, collocted in groups about the yard, and, finally, 
more from habit than from a desire to play ball, 
slowly walked to the ground and commenced to play. 

It was very evident, however, that none of them 
had any interest in the game. Harry Lovejoy made 
@ fly-catch which would have been received with 
shouts and clapping, ordinarily, but was now hardly 
noticed by the spectators or players, who were gen- 
erally on the lookout for good play. Tommy Haskins 
hit a lick which sent the ball far beyond the centre 
field, and made a home run. This was the first time 
a home run had been made that season, but nobody 
seemed to notice it, and even Tommy himself forgot 
he had done a ‘ big thing,” and hurried to join a 
group of fellow-students, who were discussing some 
question of such importance that it kept them from 
paying any attention to their base ball. Not even 
did the “Smithtown Nine,” who had been practising 
hard so as to beat the Fly Aways of Benton, and the 
alerts of Blackstone. in the coming matches, play 
with any life, and evsning came on before six innings 
were over. 

The cause of all this excitement was as follows: 
There had been a robbery at the seminary. The 
term had commenced about a fortnight before, and 
all of the students, except Gorham de Lancey, had 
returned at the proper time. He lived in New York, 
and, since he was enjoying himself at home, had 
delayed his departure as long as he possibly could. 
Moreover, all the other students, and especially the 
“digs,” were always on hand at the very first recita- 
tion, and Gorham thought it was rather manly to 
show an utter disregard of school rules. Then, too, 
the students would wonder when he was to come 
back, and all crowd round him on his arrival. 

Well, Gorham stayed in New York almost a fort- 
night after school commenced, and then deigned to 
come to Smithtown. His classmates had crowded 
around him, and had told him they were glad to see 
him, and tickled his vanity in several ways. But 
misfortune was in store for him. He had brought 
three hundred dollars with him from home to pay his 
debts with, and to supply him with spending money. 
This had disappeared—had been stolen from his room 
in some mysterious way. The money was in an en- 
velop. He took it from his pocket-book and put it in 
his writing-desk, intending to settle his bills on the 
following day. While he was putting it in his desk, 
@ man had knocked at the door. Gorham, supposing, 
it was a student, told him to enter, and in walked a 
tolerably respectable-looking man, who asked the 
way tothe Museum. Gorham had shown him, ani 
the man, thanking him politely, left. Next day the 
monéy was gone. 

This was the story told by the unfortunate loser, 
for perhaps the tenth time. All but one of the boys 
had heard it before, and it was repeated for his bene - 
fit. You may think that it was a matter of little 
importance, but Smithtown was a very small place, 
and very little happened to break the monotony of 
the place; so when anything unusual did bappen, the 
students were ready tc make the most of it, and were 
perfectly willing to hear the account of the robbery 
ten more times, and to offer wise suggestions as to 
how the thief should be caught. 

On Harry Mason, particularly, the story made a 
deep impression. He was of a romantic disposition, 
and loved anything that savored of excitement or 
mystery. Now he was as eager with his questions as 
a lawyer examining a witness. 

“ What sort of a looking man was he, Gorham?” 


“ Rather stout, medium height, bushy brown hair : 


and whiskers. Not very noticeable, any way,” an- 
swered Gorham de Lancey. 

“About how old?” queried Harry. 

“ Between forty and fifty, I should think.” 

“And he saw you putting the money in your desk 
when he entered, did he?” Harry went on. 

‘I suppose he did. I’m not sure whether I had 
put it in, or was putting it in, when he came in. I 
supposed it was one of you knocking, and took the 
envelop from my pocket-book and, without opening 
it, put it in the desk.” 

“Then you did not take the money out of the 
envelop after you left home?” said Harry. 

* No, not once.” 

“You say your watch was in the desk, too, and that 
was not taken.” 

“No. I found my watch all safe, but the envelop 
was empty.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you never put the money in the envelop; 
perhaps you left itathome.” This remark was made 
by Tommy Haskins, but seemed to all too absurd a 
supposition to deserve any notice. Harryand Gorham 
simply cast a look of withering pity on Tommy, and 
some one told him he was too bright for this world. 
Something ailed him. Tommy subsided. 

Meantime, Harry Mason had been thinking over 
the evidence laid before him, and was now ready to 
give his opinion: 

“Tne man who asked the way to the Maseum was, 
without doubt, the thief. He supposed you would 
have money, coming right from New York, as you 
were, and knowing your governor was rich. He 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 574.) 











Sea perhaps, for a jury, but quite sufficient to 
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MYTHS. 

A book has just been published intended to re- 
move from the credulous mind any belief that may 
have been harbored respecting certain wonders that 
have taken their place in the world’s histories. Not 
Goody Twe Shoes, Red Riding Hood, or Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, important in childish belief, but graver 
matters that have taken root in men’s minds, and 
which, if not received fully as facts, are nevertheless 
too sacred to be rudely disturbed by explanations. 
There is far more delight in believing than in know- 
ing; and to have any one come in, from his superior 
knowledge, to kick our idols to pieces and overturn 
this or that divinity that we have cherished—not as 
a particularly sacred thing, perhaps, but as a growth 
with us,a part of ourselves—we feel amazed and 
very like booting the intruder out. How provoking 
to have our bit of gold ore that we have been all 
along preserving pronounced nothing butsulphurets, 
and the plaut we have prided ourselves’ on thé pos- 
session of, reduced to a weed according to Linneeus or 
Bigelow. 

The book alluded to brings with it some such feel- 
ing as this. It steps in and says: “Here, these 
pleasant and wonderful things that you have believ- 
ed and petted and cherished, are nothing but myths. 
Such things never existed except in the mind of the 
poet, or the enthusiast, and I will tell you just how 
it happened.” It has a similar effect upon us that it 
does while viewing a mountain or a lake, and draw- 
ing inspiration from their many beauties, to have 
some matter-of-fact bore disturb our dream by tell- 
ing usof what the tain is d, and how 
much it weighs, and how much water the lake con- 
tains. Away go all our illusions, and the romantic 
fabric we have reared comes tumbling down at the 
feet of fact. 

Now, of all the stories that have ever been enter- 
tained by the human mind, one of the most sacred 
has been that of the “ Wandering Jew.” There was 
80 much of the divine about it—so much of the su- 
pernatural in the story of the cruel Jew condemned 
by the Master to wait till he came—that no question 
of its truth ever was raised, till this book has appear- 
ed todispel the error and assure us that no such 
thing had bappened. The author trembles, however, 
at the outset, and says of his subject—“ Jf a wyth, 
for who can say for certain that it is not true?” and 
and yet goes on to say, it is not supported by histor- 
ical evidence. 

He records the first mention of the Wandering 
Jew, in 1228, by name Cartappilus, who confessed 
himself one who struck the Savivur as he came from 
the Judgment Hall, and told him to go quicker; 
whereupon the Saviour turned on him a severe face 
and said, “I am going, and you shall wait till I re- 
turn.” He had been wandering ever since, though 
he had been baptized and given evidence of his 
change. Then in 1242 the Jew appeared again, 
visiting holy shrines, and behaving like a Christian, 
but overwhelmed by remorse, telling a new story of 
crime andcespair. Then in 1505, he next appears 
assisting to find treasures that he had helped bury 
sixty years before. He is next heard of in the East, 
as an aged man with a bald head, and is confounded 
with the prophet Elijah. In 1547 he was seen in 
Europe, as told by the Bishop of Shleswig, in winter, 
a poor wan with a single garment and a pair of worn 
hose, who confessed himself to be the veritable Jew, 
who was a shoemaker named Ahbasverus, and was 
standing in his door, with his child in his arms, 
when Christ passed to crucifixion, and refused to let 
him rest there a moment; whereupon the Saviour 
said, “I shall stand and rest, but thou shalt go till 
the last day.” And he had been going ever since. 








He was seen in 1575, in Spain, as was sworn to by 
legates to the court of Spain, and in 1599 a “ reliable 
person ”’ wrote that he had been seen at Vienna, still 
called Ahasverus. He was also seen at Lubeck, at 
Revel, in Lavonia, in 1601, and in Cracow. In 
Moscow he was seen about the same time. He was 
in Paris in 1604. In 1642 he was in Leipsic; in 1721, 
at Munich. About the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one purporting to be he appeared in England, 
where he displayed great knowledge of the past. 
He shortly afterward appeared in Denmark and 
Sweden, and then disappeared. Notwithstanding 
the doubt, we cling tothe original belief; the Wan- 
dering Jew is a verity, and the conflicting testimony 
does not disturb our faith. 

But, more than this, our author sets down William 
Tell as a myth, showing, by the same fact, appearing 
in different sections of the world, that it really could 
have happened nowhere save in legend. Thus all 
admiration and sympathy with the Swiss hero are 
sent flying, the little boy Albert, who stood to have 
the apple shot from his head, becomes a nonentity, 
and Geisler’s bat is no more than an old tile that a 
boy kicks in the street. Poetry and music have sung 
the Tell so long that we are loth to give him up. 
This inexorable writer goes on to show his mythical 
character. 

The Swiss Tell figured in 1307, and the author gives 
the story as the world has received it; but he shows 
that in the twelfth century one Toki, a Dane, was 
made by the tyrant, Harold Bluetooth, to shoot an 
apple from the head of his child, which he did; and 
when asked what two extra arrows were for, said, 
“ That I might avenge on thee the error of the first.” 
In Norwegian history the same appears with a varia- 
tion as early as 1030. In 1066 another Norwegian 
legend recounts a similar exploit, and in Finland and 
other Norse countries, the story is told with addi- 
tional features, and in the Finnish legend it is the boy 
that shoots the apple from his father’s head to save 
him from captivity. A trace of the Tell story is also 
found in the Persian, as early as 1119, where the king 
shoots an apple from the head of a beloved page, who 
dies from fright. 

Bat, notwithstanding all this testimony, may not 
Geisler have improved on the legends perhaps known 
then, and given an ingenious specimen of his powers 
of adaptation? We are loth to give up the hero of 
our early dreams thus. The memory of a wood-cut 
describing the scene, the correctness of which we 
never doubted, and a stereorcopic view from Switzer- 
land, of scenes wherewith he is connected, renders 
us slow to receive the damaging evidence, 





A CAMEL’S REVENGE. 

A lad about fourteen had conducted a large camel, 
laden with wood, from one village to another, at half 
an hour’s distance or so. As the animal loitered or 
turned out of the way, its conductor struck it re- 
peatedly and harder than it seems to have thought 
he had aright todo. But not finding the odéasion 
favorable for taking immediate quits, it “bode its 
time;” nor was that time long coming. A few days 
later, the lad had to reconduct the beast, but unla- 
den, to his own village. When they were about half 
way on the road, and at some distance from any 
habitation, the camel suddenly stopped, looked de- 
liberately round in every direction to assure himself 
that no one was within sight, and, finding the road 
far and near clear of passers-by, made a step forward, 
seized the unlucky boy’s head in his monstrous 
mouth, and lifting him up in the air, flung him down 
again on the earth, with the upper part of his skull 
completely torn off, and his brains scattered on the 
ground. Having thus satistied its revenge, the brute 
quietly resumed ita pace toward the village, as 
though nothing were the matter, till some men who 
had observed the whole, though unfortunately at too 
great adistance to be able to afford timely help, 
came up and killed it. 





NoTHING TO WEAR.—An old woman died lately 
at St. Heliers who was supposed to be in a very des- 
titute condition. Upon ber boxes being overhauled 
after her death, there was discovered 56 silk and stuff 
dresses, 30 shawls, 108 night dresses, 127 chemises, 29 
flannel petticoats,48 towels, 108 pocket-handkerchiefs, 
84 pairs of stockings, a quantity of print dresses not 
made up, 42 ties and neckerchiefs, 60 nightcaps, 24 
skirts, 24 aprons, and 23 dress jackets. Many of the 
ariicles were quite new. In addition to these, were 
found three canisters and a small chest of tea, a keg 
and a bag of sugar, and various other articles of food. 





THE St. GEORGE.—This spacious, new restaurant 
in the Masonic Temple excels in taste, elegance and 
completeness anything of the kind in this country. 
Messrs. Copeland & Tarbell ought to meet with 
abundant successin this great undertaking, as the 
place is an honor to Boston and the country. Even 
New York has nothing to compare with it in point of 
magnificence. We have no doubt but that our citi- 
zens and the ‘Craft’ will abundantly support the 
enterprise. 





FisH IN MAINE RIVERS.—The salmon are turn- 
ing their attention again to the Kennebec, but are 
checked by the dams that prevent their ascending. 





YoKING CATTLE.—It is said that more power 
could be get from cattle if the hearing of the yoke 
could be un the forehead instead of the neck. 





TAMING AN ELEPHANT. 

Whilst staying at Mysore, on our road up to the 
hills, says Florence Marryat, in her reminiscences of 
life in India, we had seen a large male elephant, 
which had been just captured, brought into the can- 
tonment between the eight trained female elephants 
that had assisted in taking him, and which now walk- 
ed, four on either side, armed. with’ heavy chains, 
with which they continually lashed the flanks of their 
prisoner, whilst he stalked along with an expression 
on his face as if he would exclaim, with the injured 
lover in ‘ Luisa Miller” —‘Ah, mia tradia! ah, mia 
tradia!”’ 

When we visited the rajah’s stud, eight months af- 
terwards, we saw the same animal, but sochanged as 
to be scarvely recognizable. When he had marched 
in, fresh from the jungle, he had been a splendid fel- 
low, eight feet high, and massive in his proportions, 
and had required all the flagellations of his clever 
lady captors to keep him in anything like order; now 
—although, perhaps, looking taller, on aecount of the 
fact that his huge bones were painfully apparent be- 
neath his skin—he had no signs of splendor left in 
him. His mournful eyes were haggard, bloodshot, 
and suppurating, as were also cruel wounds, made 
by the chains which encircled his neck and legs, and 
which had been riveted on so tightly at first that they 
had eaten into the poor animal’s flesh, and then, 
when forcibly removed and fastened higher up the 
joint, had left jagged, festering sores behind them. 
It gave us such pain to look at this noble creature 
reduced to such an abject condition, that the memory 
of his altered appearance haunted us, The manner 
in which elephants are captured—being enticed from 
their jungle by the call of the female elephants, 
trained for the purpose, into an enclosure, where 
their captors gradually encircle them nearer and 
nearer, until they are fairly trapped—is well known; 
but the mode by which the natives break the spirit of 
their huge prisoners is not, perhaps, so fumiliar. 
When first caught, and chained by all four legs tothe 
ground, the wild elephant naturally rebels—refuses 
to eat—and, if not subdued, would fret himself to 
death. The method of training him, therefore (as it 
is called), is never to permit him to sleep. As long as 
the beast shows any signs of rebellion he is not al- 
lowed to close his weary eyes. Relays of natives 
dance round him all night, flashing torches befure 
his bewildered sight, and shouting a song into his be- 
wildered ears, the refrain of which is: 


“ You must submit to the rajah, 
You must submit to the rajah;"* 


and the usual upshot of which is that the poor ani- 
mal, being too full of jungle life to die, and driven 
nearly stupid by sights and sounds such as his jungle 
life never brought to him, ends by submission: that 
is to say, he abandons hopeless efforts to root up his 
chains and trample those who approach him under 
his feet; and, worn out by pain, and want of rest and 


‘quiet, consents to eat as much food as will support 


life im; him, and remains for the rest of the day with 
down-hanging head and bloodshot, despairing eyes, 
sadly wondering how this change has come upon 
him, 

But they assured us that in a few months the ele- 
phant [ allude to would forget his past, pluck up 
heart and appetite again, and with it recover his 
good looks, and it is hoped his happiness. 





A HUMAN TIMEPIECE. 

A wonderful story is told of a man—J. D. Chevally, 
a native of Switzerland, who had in 1845, at the age 
of sixty-six, arrived at an astonishing degree of per- 
fection in reckoning time by an internal movement. 
He was, in fact, a human timepiece, or living clock. 
In his youth he was accustomed to pay great atten- 
tion to the ringing of bells and the vibration of pen- 
dulums, and by degrees he acquired the power of 
counting a succession of intervals exactly equal to 
those which the vibrations of the sound produced. 
Being on board a steamboat on Lake Geneva, in July 
14, 1832, he engaged to indicate to the crowd around 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or as many minutes 
and seconds as any chose to name, and this during a 
most diversified conversation with those standing by; 
and, further, to indicate by his voice the moment 
when the hand passed over the quarter, minutes, or 
any other sub-division previously stipulated during 
the whole course of the experiment. This he did 
without mistake, notwithstanding the exertions of 
those about him to distract his attention, and clap- 
ped his hands at the conclusion of the fixed time. 
His own account of his gift was as follows: ‘I have 
acquired by imitation, labor and patience, a move- 
meut which neither thought, nor labor, nor anything 
can stop. It is similar to that of a pendulum, which 
at each movement of going and returning gives me 
the space of three seconds, so that twenty of them 
made a minute,and these I add to others continually.” 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





EXPRESSIVE.—Thackeray, when speaking of the 
comparative merits of American and English hotels, 
winds up with the confession, “America is the poor 
man’s paradise, England the rich man’s Eden.” 





BATTLE OF BIRDS. 


While sauntering around lately, says a recent 
writer, we accidentally witnessed one of the most 
singular ornithological exhibitions that ever fell un- 
der our observation. A chimney swallow had only 
begun to balance his little body upon the topmost 
branch of a large cherry-tree, when a robin of al- 
dermanic proportions swept down upon him from a 
neighboring maple. The swallow fought him nobly 
for a while, and with every prospect of success, until 
his russet-colored foe was reinforced by his mate; 
then, and not till then, did the little hero ory for 
quarters, Twittering loud and piteously, he attract- 
ed the attention of some of bis tribe, and to his relief 
came the colony of a neighboring chimney. Now 
began a combat worthy of a painter’s pencil. 

As the swallows advanced and retired in dark 
waves, they dealt cruel blows at the devoted robins, 
who, maddened by pain, fought with desperation; 
but the odds were too great, and gasping, bleeding, 
quivering, catching from bough to bough, the robins 
fell to the earth, shapeless and torn. Although in- 
tensely exciting, the combat was not the most in- 
teresting feature of this curious exhibition. Many 
of the swallows were covered with wounds given by 
the sharp claws and strong beaks of the unfortnnate 
robins, and these received the immediate attention of 
the unwounded, who in pairs carried them tenderly 
to their sooty homes. Now came the final and most 
singular features. 

Tenderly, carefully and solemnly was each dead 
swallow conveyed to the top of a large chimney ad- 
jacent, and after piling up the rigid bodies in one 
sombre heap, the entire swarm settled upon the roof 
in silence, while one of their companions, whose 
age was evident from the light gray of his feathers, 
perched upon the lightning-rod, and for some five.or 
ten minutes chirped, twittered, and slowly flapped 
their wings, During this performance, which wuss 
evidently an oration upon the virtues of the deceas- 
ed, the bird audience maintained their positions im- 
movably; but at the close, three of the birds, whose 
black, glistening coats denoted their youth, advanced 
and cautiously pushed the bodies into the yawning 
chimney. This accomplished, each winged witness 
sailed away, noisily twittering, as though in heat- 
ed discussion over the fight in which each had 
participated. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Srven YEARS OF A Barton's Lire. By George 
Edvard Clar! Yankee Ned,” of Lote, Mase. 
With nine pl Illustrations, engraved from the 
Author’s Sketches. Boston: Adams & Co. 


Narratives of events upon the sea are always in- 
vested with the deepest interest, and the book whose 
title we have given combines a series of adventure 
such as we have not bad for many years. The inci- 
dents are very effectively written, and have the air of 
authenticity about them that the truth always gives. 
Much df the took fs"devoted to scenes in “ the ser- 
vice,” during the rebellion, in which the nafrator 
bore a woful part,and the whole forms a variety 
that renders it particularly fascinating. The young 


reader will be delighted with it. 
ria igi ete st: erations "by Be 8. ely bee 
riginal Ifustra b tr. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. mn 


* Little Dorritt ” is the tenth of the Diamond Edi- 
tion of the works of Dickens, which is just nearing 
completion. No book that has ever been published 
in this country has received such an amount of praixe 
as has been bestowed upon this by all who are appre- 
ciative of good printing. Its style is very captivating, 
while as a work for perusal its small type is no objec- 
tion, it being perfectly easy to the eyes, and its con- 
venient form renders it most desirable as a compan- 
ion. The edition, when complete, will be a library cf 
itself, and form a most attractive show in a book-rack. 
Goop Stories. PartI. Boston: Ticknor & Fiel's. 

Ticknor & Fields have published the first of a series 
of cheap books for railroad travel, or other popular 
circulation, containing six excellent stories, hand- 
somely illustrated by the best artists in the country. 





ROMEO AND JULIET. 

What “ Romeo and Juliet ” is, has never heen more 
trathfally told than in the eloquent words of the 
critic Schlegel: ‘“ Whatever is most intoxicating in 
the cdor of a Southern spring, languixhing in the 
song of the nightingale, or voluptuous in the first 
opening of the rose, is breathed into this poem. But 
even more rapidly than the earliest bloss»ms of youth 
and beauty decay, it hurries on, from the first timid- 
ly-told declaration of love and modest return, to the 
most unlimited passion, to an irrevocable union; 
then, amidst alternating storms of rapture and de- 
spair, to the death of the two lovers, who still appear 
enviable, as their love survives them, and as by their 
death they have obtained a triumpb over every sepa- 
rating power. The sweetest and the bitterest, love 
and hatred, festivity and dark forebodings, tender 
embraces and repulses, the fullness of life and self- 

ibilation, are all brought here close to each other; 
and all these contrasts are so blended in the harmo- 
nious and wonderful work into the unity of impres- 
sion, that the echo which the whole leaves on the 
mind resembles a single but endless sigh.” 








MopeEsty.—A beautiful flower that flourishes only 
in secret places, 





CHILDHOOD —The finger of God upon our brow, 
gratually removed by the hand of time. 
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THH THUNDER-STORM. 


BY MRS. L. C. LIVINGSTON. 
eee 


See, with what majestic grandeur 
Yonder pillar rears its head; 

With its burnished silver summit, 
Shaded downward into lead! 


Onward, onward in its course, 
Like some crowned king of old, 
With his mighty chariot rumbling, 

With his banners all unrolled. 


Darker grows the air around us, 
Thicker rise the clouds amain, 

Deeper grows the muttering thunder, 
scarcely can its wrath sustain. 


No other sound falls on the ear, 
All Nature seems in silence awed; 
No bird or insect on the wing 
Dares the tempest-king abroad. 


Louder, deeper grows the thunder, 
Lightnings flash athwart the sky; 

Winds in fitful gusts are blowing, 
Portentous sign—the storm is nigh. 


Hark! the great drops beat the roof, 
Now they patter on the pane; 

Faster now the rain is pouring, 
Howls the wind a deep refrain. 


Now a blinding flash of lightning,— 
_ Now the crashing thunder hear; 
Now the rain, in dashing torrents, 
Fills the trembling heart with fear. 


Still a moment! now the lightning 
Lights ablaze the darkened sky ; 
Thunder crashing, but more distant, 

Says the storm is passing by. 


Now a streak of golden light 
Is seen beneath the rising clouds, 
Growing brighter with each moment, 
As the east the curtain shrouds. 


Now the sun, in setting glory, 
Casts on yonder sky its ray, 
Where the rumbling distant thunder 
Dies in echoes far away. 


But the bow of hope is beaming 
*Gainst the darkened, frowning cloud; 

Birds are hasting from their covert, 
Singing praises clear and loud. 


Rise, all earth, and join the anthem, 
Praise to Him who rules the blast! 
Praise Him now, and praise Him ever, 

While the light of life shall last! 
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THE MAGNETIC CHAIN. 


A STORY OF MESMERISM. 





BY MISS CAMILLA 


AUTHOR OF “MR. SIDNEY GRIFFI PAINTED 
CHAMBER," “a WORM IN THE BUD," “RED GOLD," ETO. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HAT did Manuel Freya 
care for astorm when his 
will was up? What was a 
wetting to him when an 
object passionately desired 
was about to be rent from 
him? Would he lose it? 
They should see. Had he 
spent all this time and 
thought in vain, that they 
should snatch the prize 
from his grasp just at the 
moment of possession? 
For he had not understood 
Violet’s opposition and 
growing coldness to be the 
beginning of a real emanci- 
pation on her part. He kuew his own power too 
well. Science? He flung it to the winds. He loved 
the girl. Let science perish if she willed, he would 
only exercise it to bind her to him. 

“ She always goes to bed carly,” he thought. “ They 
separate by ten o’clock. She must be alone by this 
time.” 

That delay saved, who knows what? of misery, of 
loss, of shame? Had the household been at rest when 
Violet went out into the storm, had no one followed 
her step?—but why speculate on what might have 
happened? We kuow tbat ber step was followed. 

At a little distance under the trees stood a horse 
and carriage, and in an hour he—they—wight be in 
the city. They could hide in the astrologer’s house 
—no one knew of any connection between him and 
Professor Nely, and when it should be safe, he would 
leave the country with her. 

The man was in a fever of impatience, but it was 
that ‘kind of impatience which intensifies the will. 
Standing there under the sbelter of a wide spread- 





her. The subtile fire that stole from his brain and 
his fingers wove itself into a chain, link by link, 
reaching invisibly out to her through the darkness 
and the storm. It caught the meshes of the reverie 
that veiled her, it soothed the troubled beating of 
her heart, it lulled the tremor of her nerves, it bound 
every faculty as she sat there unconsciously resign- 
ing herself to its influence, it stole over her with a 
soft touch like the lulling fingers of sleep, it put 
thought and feeling in bonds, it tranced memory 
and conscience, it wakened only obedience. It drew 
her up from her chair and took her out into the 
night, regardless of storm and darkness.? 

He felt that she was coming, but did not relax his 
grasp. Even when through the darkness he saw the 
gleam of her white dress, and in a pause of the wind 
caught the rustling of grass about her feet, he still 
bent his will upon ber, and never relaxed for an in- 
stant to triumph. Had his attention been less con- 
centrated he must have seen two dark figures that 
followed this slender, gliding shape, and have heard 
their tread. 

Nearer and nearer she came, straight to where he 
stood in the shelter of the tree, and paused before 
him with her drenched garments, and her white up- 
lifted face. And at the same instant he saw her 
followers. At the sight he becamejalive with a fierce 
anger. So near, he would not lose her. They had 
not seen him, and he swiftly and silently retreated 
toward his carriage, followed by Violet, who now 
began to moan as if in pain, and to waver trom side 
to side as she advanced. His divided thoughts and 
troubled mind allowed her bonds to loosen, and she 
was beginning to go unwillingly. 

As he reached the road they saw him, and saw the 
carriage, and with an oath Doctor Tressel sprang to- 
ward him, 

**Stand back, sir!” said the mesmerist. ‘‘ You 
approach at your peril,” and as he spoke a flicker of 
lightning played along the little barrel of the pistol 
he held. With the other hand he caught Violet and 
attempted to lift her into the carriage. 

Doctor Tressel was no coward, and had not much 
fear of the weapon in that darkness and with the 
man who held it also otherwiseemployed. He made 
a@ rush under the aim, and struck at the mesmerist, 
at the same moment that the rector sprang forward 
and caught Violet about the waist. There was a 
short struggle, a sharp report that rang through the 
woods, and the Rev. Doctor Layon staggered and fell. 

The mesmerist had meant to intimidate but not to 
fire. Immediately he perceived the ruinous conse- 
quences of his act, and that even if he could succeed. 
in getting Violet away, it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to hide from the law. With a curse of rage and 
disappointment he flung her back, sprang into the 
carriage and drove rapidly away. 

“TI don’t think I am much hurt,” the rector said, 
confusedly, as the doctor bent over him. “The ball. 
grazed my forebeadand gave me a dizziness. Where 
is she?” 

Violet stood in the road, stretching her writhing 
arms after the retreating carriage, and moaning her- 
self back to consciousness. 

Manuel Freya drove fiercely through the storm, 
scarce conscious of the rain that beat upon his face. 
The carriage had two seats, a narrow one in front for 
the driver where he sat, and a deep one behind 
shielded by the hood, which he had designed for 
Violet. Becoming presently aware of the storm, it 
occurred to him to retreat to the back seat, if the 
reins would reach so far. Thinking of this, he turned 
to look behind him, looked, and looked again. Out 
of the gloom there grew on his shrinking eyes the 
vision of a pallid face leaning back deathlike against 
the cushions. The sight of that face chilled him. 
Was it real, or only a creation of his disordered brain, 
Violet? He had left her standing in the road far 
back. Pshaw! it was but some ray of lurid light 
falling on the cushions and taking that human sem- 
blance from his imagination. He bent quickly back, 
and stretching his hand, laid it on a cold face, the 
flesh soft and human, the cheeks wet with rain or 
with tears. By whatever means, or from whatever 
place, a woman had been placed, or had placed her- 
self in his carriage, while he had been watching for 
Violet. 

Mr. Freya was not a man of weak nerves, and 
though the face he touched was as chilly as a dead 
face, he stepped back into the carriage, and looked 
nearer. A small, slight woman sat there, breathing 
faintly, her clothing drenched, her hands hanging 
helplessly by her side. 

What to do? He must evidently carry her to the 
city. Evenif no spark of humanity prevented his 
putting her out into the storm, self-interest would. 
With what senses she had she must have witnessed 
the scene in the woods, and might be able to identify 
him. He spoke.to her, but she only moaned feebly, 
and muttered some words which he did not. under- 
stand. He left her then and giving the reins a shake, 
sped on again. It was past midnight when he drew 
up his horse on entering the city and spoke to his 
companion. 

“Madame, will you go home with me, or have you 
a@ home of your own?” 

*] will go with you, Paul,” she said, faintly. 

“Paull” That was bis father’s name. Could this 
person have known him? Or what did it mean? 

“ Can you get out and stand at this corner while I 
drive the borse to astable?”’ he asked next. 

“* Yes; I will try.” 

“ Wrap this shawl about you then, and stand close 
under that doorway in the shadow,” he said. “I 
will be buta mement. If a policeman speaks to you, 





ing tree, his arn:s folded, his eyes fixed, he called 


She got out feebly, and wearily climbed the steps 
as he bad bidden her, his Bhawl wrapping her from 
head to foot and covering her face. As soon as she 
was placed, he drove rapidly to the stable left the 
horse at the door, without waiting to have his ring 
answered, then hurried back. He found his com- 
panion leaning half-senseless in the doorway. No 
one had disturbed her, and no one was in sight as 
they went toward the astrologer’s, The lady walked 
feebly, leaning on the arm that supported her, and 
when they reached the professor’s door, she quite 
gave way and sank fginting on the steps. 

He took her up, and passing by the man who open- 
ed the door, carried her up to the parlor and laid her 
on the sofa. 

“This lady is ill,” he said, ‘Call Rose, and tell 
my father to come here.” 

The astrologer was already on the threshold, his 
quick eyes glancing on the reclining form. 

“What! in trance?” he said. ‘ Did you bring 
her against ber will?” 

“The lady has fainted, I think,” said the other, 
“JT donot know who she is, nor what is the matter 
with her.” 

* Do not know!” exclaimed the father. ‘“ Where, 
then—” 

“This is not Violet,” the young man said. ‘She 
is a stranger, and how she came on my hands I can- 
not tell.” 

, The professor quickly approached the sofa and 
looked at the woman who lay now with her face un- 
covered, and breathing faintly, having the appear- 
ance of a person who is utterly exhausted by effort 
beyond her strength. As his eyes fell on her they 
dilated, and his mouth twitched slightly. But he 
said nothing while the other poured a little wine into 
the patient’s mouth, then stood by her and told the 
story of the night. 

You attempted too much. You have got your- 
self into trouble,” said the old man, sharply, his eyes 
still fixed on the woman. 

“It was but an accident that defeated me,” the 
other said, angrily—“‘an accident,”—he added, in a 
tone of scornful bitterness, ‘‘ which your wonderful 
vision into the future should have foreseen and warn- 
ed me of. She came to me, and if no one had seen 
and followed her, she would have been here at this 
moment, leaving no trace. Miss Underwood had 
engaged to ward off suspicion, and to give the im- 
pression that Violet had drowned herself. No one 
would suspect her to be here, andin afew days we 
could have left the country.” 

“The sooner you leave the country the better,” 
the professor said, dryly. ‘That pistol shot may 
cost you-your life. Doctor Layon has a high reputa- 
tion, and if he is killed, nothing will screen you. I 
can’t consent to be compromised, by having you here, 
It isn’t safe.” 

After a knock, a servant girl entered, and rousing 
the lady from the sofa, assisted her up stairs. 

“Put her to bed and put something warm to her 
feet,” Mr. Freya: said. ‘Give hersome more of this 
wine, and if she doesn’t improve, let me know.” 

The girl received his orders in silence, and went 
out supporting the stranger. 

“Do youknow whom you have brought here?” 
asked Professor Nely, as the door closed after the 
two. 

“ How should 1?” 

‘You haven’t brought Violet, but you have 
brought her mother,” the other said. 

Manuel Freya waited for an explanation. 

‘*It isa strange situation,” the old man said, “ and 
whether for good or evil I cannot tell now. If the 
rector’s hurt be not serious, this may help you out of 
the other affair. 1f Marcia be sane, she can say that 
she demands her child. I am not afraid but she will 
obey me. I would marry her for the sake of getting 
guardianship of Violet, if it could be done.” 

“ But how came the woman here?”’ demanded the 
son. ‘I thonght—” 

“And you thought rightly,” the old man interrupt- 
ed. “She must have escaped and reached this 
country. By what strange chance she—” 

“Stay, I can guess,” interrupted the other in his 
turn. “I now recollect meeting a woman who look- 
ed like this in the street. She looked at me so earn- 
estly as to attract my attention. She must have seen 
in me a reeemblance to what you were. With her 
weak mind the resemblance misled her, and she fol- 
lowed me. lt is impossible she can have walked the 
fitteen miles. She may have been about Linedeck, or 
she may have been in the carriage when I started. 
She called me Paul. It is clear she took me for you.” 

“She may be of use to us,” the old man said, 
thoughtfully. ‘If she were sane, if only she were 
sane!” ; 

The young man’s face lighted. ‘‘If she were, she 
could claim the guardianship of Violet! You will 
keep ber here, of course?”’ 

“ Yes!” said the astrologer, looking at his son with 

hing eyes, a tic smile just curling his lip. 

“And if Violet should come to her mother, I think 
1 would be the better guardian for her. Science 
demands a coo! pulse, my son.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Miss UNDERWOOD was not quite at peace in her 
mind on the subject of the rector’s expected visit, bat 
she made every little preparation for his coming. 
The large parlor was careiully arranged, for she km w 
that all those things tell. An interview may be 
materially affected by the soft dimness of the atmcs- 





tell him you are waiting for your husband.” 


phere, by a taint floating perfume, by some arrange- 


ment of color. Such straws turn the course of 
events. 

All the tones of this room were pure and cool, 
Indian matting. wicker chairs, green cushions, lace 
curtains, and marble ornaments, But the vases were 
full of color, and the air sweet with the breath of 
flowers. Late periodicals were lying about, a trail of 
blossoming vine dropped in through the half-closed 
blind, and a little basket-table was bright with 
worsteds and flosses. 

Miss Underwood had studied her toilet with care, 
and the result was perfect. She felt almost sure that 
the rector’s visit was to. be one of inquiry, at least, 
perhaps of accusation and denunciation. If it came 
to worse she could defy him, but she would rather 
try to soften him if there were any hope of success. 
Dr. Layon was a tender-hearted man, She would 
play the invalid. She looked pale enough to justify 
the assumption. A loose robe of pale blue cashmere 
added to her pallor, and set off her fairness. “He 
will never see a touch of powder,” she thought, «s 
she artfully increased her whiteness. Ali her beauti- 
fal hair was wound back with apparent careleasness, 
but every straying lock was studied, every curve and 
wave noted. There was none of that little frippery 
which, while pretty in detail, yet mars the effect ofa 
woman’s dress. There was no break of ornament on 
the long azure folds that trailed softly about her, no 
silly gewgaw spoilt the beauty of ber superb hair, 
and the lace bandkerchief tied loosely about her neck 
gave the last touch to her invalid appearance. The 
general effect was simple, but exquisitely beautiful 
and touching. Then the air of languor and sadness, 
even of listleasness, was perfect; for it was but asa 
veiling mist hanging around a queenly dignity. 

He came at length. She saw him come up the 
walk, his head down, his bat drawn low over his 
forehead, and ina few minutes the servant came to 
announce him, Miss Underwood kept him waiting a 
little while, just about as long as he might think 
necessary to make ber apparently careless toilet. 
Then with a pale cheek and faltering step she de- 
scended the stairs and entered the parlor. 

She looked the picture of a beautiful convalescent, 
sweet and languid, but with a faint listiessness that 
might easily change toscorn if provoked, The first 
glimpse she got of her visitor startled her slightly 
out of her self-possession. He was looking very 
pale, and one temple was covered with strips of 
plaster through wh'ch showed the dark stain of a 
wound, She stopped suddenly, and would have ex- 
claimed, but the cold severity of his manner checked 
her, and she quickly recovered her former com- 
posure. 

The doctor’s greeting was coldly courteous, a bow, 
but no word nor offer of the hand, The lady’s heart 
sank heavily as she took her seat, murmuring an 
apology. ‘I am an invalid to-day,” she said, “ and 
must claim indulgence for a careless toilet and for 
dullness, But you seem to have met with an acci- 

dent,” folding her fair hands calmly, and glancing at 
his forehead. 

“ Yes,’a pistol-shot,” the rector said, intently re- 
garding her. 

“A pistol-shot!” she repeated, with unfeigned sur- 
prise. ‘*How could that be? What an escape!” 
At the last words her face softened in spite of her, 
and she slightly leaned toward him with an instanta- 
neous expression of tenderness, regret and fear. 

**I received it froma friend of yours,” said the 
rector, coldly. ‘As you say, it was a narrow escape. 
You probably know as much of the circumstances as 
1 do.” 

It was out then, and by some means he knew of 
her participation in the affair. Marian was totally 
ignorant, however, of the events of the night before, 
She gave a grip on her compcsure, drew herself up 
slightly and spoke as coldly as himself.. 

“ Doctor Layon talks in enigmas. Iam quite un- 
able to imagine why any friend of mine should desire 
to shoot him, or to what ci t. he alludes.” 

* You pretend to say that you are ignorant of the 
attempted abduction of last night?” he said, eyeing 
her keenly. 

The sudden light of surprise in her eyes was un- 
mistakahle. 

* Please explain,” she said, haughtily. 

“Did not you know that the adventarér calling 
himself Manuel Freya attempted to consummate the 
abduction last night which he failed in at the picnic 
of your planning, yesterday?” 

Marian Underwood grew pale under that scornfal, 
loathing gaze. ‘Doctor Layon, you are abusive!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ Ideny the truth of your insinua- 
tions. I will not stay to listen to them.” 

“Stay!” he commanded, as she rose. “ Would 
you rather I should say these things to you, or pub- 
lish them to the world? I have come here to ask 
you some questions. It might be less disagreeable 
for you to answer them here than elsewhere.” 

She sank into her seat again, trembling like a leaf 
in the wind, 

“1 will answer you anything,” she broke forth ina 
passionate whisper. ‘ Only don’t look at we in that 
way! Iam a woman, weak and faulty enough, but 
@ woman; and—one who loves you! Show some 
mercy!” 

He looked at her as she sat there, the lily-white 
hands over her face unable to hide how it flamed up 
for an instant, as that confession of love seemed 
forced from her lips, then grew white again, her form 
drooping, her bosom heaving with sobs. How the 
good and evil were mixed in her! How beautiful, 
and yet, how contemptible she was! 








“I will try to be merciful,” he said, in @ softer 
voice, * though you showed no mercy to an innocent 
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ways calm or just like other people. This tale ac- 
counted, moreover, for her frequent absences, her 
long wanderings through the city, and for the care 
with which she kept her face veiled. 

It is doubtful if the poor woman knew herself what 
she wanted, save that she wished to preserve her 
freedom. She certainly had no plan of action till on 
that day when she had chanced to meet Manuel 
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girl who was in your power, and whom [ had asked 
you to protect. You would have given her, soul and 
body, into the hands of an incarnate fiend. You 
would have consigned her, in her beauty, her sweet- 
ness, in her utter helplessness, to perdition. But I 
will try to be merciful.” 

She lifted her head, her eyes hard and flashing. 
The tender tones with which he praised Violet steel- 
ed her. 

“Will you tell me what you knew of this man’s 
designs, where he meant to take Violet, and what he 
proposed to do with her?” 

Marian Underwood’s cheeks were crimson, her 
head erect, and a faint scornful smile a ca around 
her beautiful mouth. 

“T always had a weakness for siilinti lovers,” 
she said, lightly. ‘I never asked Mr. Freya his 
plans, and was not so much in ‘his confidence as you 
suppose. I never even asked Violet what she pro- 
posed todo. I presume that they intended to marry. 
Lovers usually do.” 

“They were not lovers!” exclaimed the rector, 
with passionate anger. “Violet never had such a 
feeling. The child was carried away by some exag- 
gérated Swedenborgian notions. She fancied that 
the man was to help develop her soul in spiritual 
knowledge. Her heart was as pure as an angel’s to- 
ward him. She never dreamed of marriage. If he 
had proposed it, she would have broken with him 
utterly. His power of drawing her was mesmeric, 
another word for diabolic,and was exercised against 
her will.” 

Miss Underwood raised her shoulders in a signi- 
ficant shrug, and smiled with scornful meaning. 
“She may have said this to you, but to me she has 
spoken quite otherwise.” 

“ It is false!” cried the rector, passionately. 

She bowed to him with excessive courtesy, “‘ Thank 

a!” 

He bit his lip, and strove to control his anger. 
* But if that were true,” he said, “how could yon 
reconcile it with your conscience, with your notions 
of female delicacy, to assist even at the marriage of 
such a girl as Violet, and such a man as he?” 

“T have already confessed to my weakness for as- 
sisting lovers,” she said. 

Doctor Layon sat for a moment looking at her, and 
gnawing his lip with most unclerical flerceness. Bit- 
ter words were surging up, words insulting for a wo- 
man to hear, epithets deserved, but unpardonable. 
There is nothing so irritating as an insolent, unscru- 
pulous woman. It is better not to meddle with her. 
No good can come of it. 

“I perceive that you have neither shame nor con- 
science left,” he said, rising. ‘1 will only say what I 
require of you. You are not to enter my church 
again until you have confessed to me this whole plot, 
and have proved yourself contrite, and not then with- 
out my permission. If I see you in the church, I shall 
instantly proclaim your connection with this affair, 
and have you ignominiously expelled. Doctor Tressei 
holds the proofs of your complicity.” 

Without a word more, or a look, he turned away 
and was going. She looked after him in agony. He 
was leaving her forever. He would never speak to 
her again. She might have soflened him, but now 
he hated her. He had reached the door, and his 
hand was on the latch, when there was a soft, swift 
rustle of a dress behind him, and Marian Under- 
wood sank at his feet, her arms stretched up, to 
cling to bis arms and breast, her face with all its 
tears and blushes hidden against him. ‘ My beloved! 
do not leave me thus! If you do, it will kill me!” 

Shrinking from her, he unwound the arms that 
would have held him, and went out without a word 
that she could hear. Buta word did pass his lips in 
a tone of disgust and fear. 

“ Delilah!” said the rector. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE are some spirits so fiery and willful that 
they keep the body up when all the powers of na- 
ture seem to be utterly exhausted; the soul impe- 
riously carrying its frail tenement about till it shall 
choose of itselfto dissolve the connection. Such a 
will had Marcia Stanton. Frail, delicately bred, and 
cared for all her life, she had yet overcome fatigue, 
danger, cold, heat and hunger. With the almost 
incredible cunning of lunatics she had feigned sanity, 
had invented tales that fitted every circumstance in 
which she had found herself, had avoided pursuit 
and suspicion, and had even contrived to throw sus- 
picion on others. Reaching the city of N——, she 
had wandered about there aimlessly, pretending at 
the house where she had taken lodging, that she was 
in search of a runaway son. Her pallor, her feeble- 
ness, the eccentricity which she could not help show- 
ing at times, were thus accounted for. A mother 
who has crossed the ocean in a frantic search for a 

runaway child, can scarcely be expected to be al- 


Freya in the street. The peculiar resemblance 
which, in spite of differences, he bore to his father, 
struck her at once. The twenty years since she had 
parted from that man rolled backward. This was to 

her Paul Sidurnia, that being the name by which 
had known the fortune-teller. From that first 


glance she had an object, and that object was to fol- 


low him. She found out where he lived, she watched 
his comings and goings, and, thickly veiled, she had 
once gone in the same car with him to Linedeck, had 
found out whom he saw there, and, without recog- 
nizing them, had seen Doctor Layon and his house- 
keeper. For Violet, no stirring of nature pointed 
the girl out as her own flesh and blood. She had 
been watching Manuel Freya on the ing of his 


out,” said the astrologer, coming ont of a brown- 
study, during which this by-play had been carried 
on. “Since the rector has got but a scratch, and 
Violet has only a nervous attack, I do not believe 
that he will make any talk about the affair. If Mrs. 
Stanton should recover her reason, she can claim 
Violet. She cannot appear to be under our protec- 
tion, of course; but if she should be fit for it, we can 





stormy ride, and had, in the dark before he started, 
slipped into the carriage, lying concealed between 
the seats till he reached his destination. The rest 
we already know. 

After being helped to bed by Professor Nely’s ser- 
vant, she fell into a heavy sleep of utter exhaustion. 
It was late in the next day when she woke, or half- 
woke. Food and wine were given her, and she lay 
dozing and utterly without thought for another 
twenty-four hours. Waking at the close of the second 
day, she saw a lady sitting beside her pillow. Fora 
moment their eyes met, the tall blue orbs of the 
visitor, and the luminous, feverish ones of the in- 
valid. 

“You have had a longsleep,” said Marian Under- 
wood, softly. “I hope you feel better?” 

“ Better, certainly!” said the lady, rising prompt- 
ly, and glancing about with a swift, suspicious 
look. 


“0, you are with friends, and are free,” said the 
visitor, directly, understanding that look. “ We will 
protect you. You can rise at any time you like.” 

“1 will rise at once,” Mrs. Stanton said, prepar- 
ing to dress herself. 

Miss Underwood assisted her quite as a matter of 
course, speaking to her as though they were old ac- 
quaintances, and knew each other’s affairs perfectly. 
** You are so careless, I wonder you have not been 
imprisoned again,” she said. ‘ You walk the streets 
where you might at any time be recognized, and you 
stop in public lodging-houses where you might be 
tracked. At the house where you were the day be- 
fore yesterday, inquiries have already been made, 
and those who shut you up before are on your track 
now.” 

The invalid stopped in dressing and clasped her 
hands. “ O,save me!” she said, tremulously. “It 
would be dreadful to be shut up again.” 

“ We will save you, never fear!” said Miss Under- 
wood, soothingly. ‘Only yoa must be careful, and 
follow our advice. Above all, you must not venture 
into the street at present.” 

Miss Underwood told the truth, for on the very 
day on which he had visited her, Doctor Layon had 
received news of the escape of the insane woman. 
Instantly he recollected the strange impressions 
which Violet had felt concerning the woman who 
wandered and hid, and the apparition of the pale 
face at the window while they talked. It was evi- 
dent that the poor wanderer was somewhere about 
them. Every search was made immediately, and 
though conducted in the most veiled and careful 
way, the matter was plain to those who knew where 
the lost woman was. 

Coming up to see Professor Nely on the day after 
her call from the rector, Miss Underwood had found 
the fugitive there. Professor Nely, thinking her 
already sufficiently implicated with them to be trust- 
worthy, told her the whole story, and she, smarting 
with all the agony of her scorned passion and hum- 
bled pride, eagerly promised to assist in any plot 
which they might devise. If it did no more than 
thwart and torment Doctor Layon in his efforts to 
find the wanderer, she was content. 

“And Violet?” asked Manuel Freya, eagerly. 

Miss Underwood shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. She was vexed with any one who showed 
affection for that girl. She took pleasure in hurting 
him. 

** Violet is dangerously ill,” she said. “I heard 
from there this morning. She has a low nervous 
fever, which Doctor Tressel thinks she has not 
strength to recover from.” 

The young man looked at her keenly, read the 
truth of her story, and turned away with a haggard 
face. 

“Mr, Freya,” she said, with a light but bitter 
laugh, “I am afraid that some little profane affec- 
tion mingles with your scientific devotion to that 
girl. If so, I entreat you to banish it from your 
heart. It is my firm opinion that she is in love with 
her guardian and adopted father.” 

“It is my opinion that he is in love with her,” re- 
torted the other, turning the tables. 

“Don’t let us quarrel!” she said, with a sort of 
pathos, holding out her hand to him. 

He took the hand in his, looking at her attentive- 
ly. If Violet, his love, were lost to him, might not 
this woman, with her wealth, be won for a wife? 
Some such thought darted into her own mind. If 
Doctor Layon should never forgive her, never love 
her—O, thought of despair! would it not be a fine re- 
venge to marry this man and bring him where they 
must meet, and where Violet would be under the 
influence of his potent eyes? But the thought was 
instantly rejected. She knew Doctor Layon too well 
to believe that he would remain in such a neighbor- 
hood, and for herself, she would never be able to tol- 
erate a husband who loved that girl. 

“No sir; it will never do,” she said, shaking her 
head, and giving a little mocking smile. 

He frowned slightly, but bowed with great courtesy. 

** Si on n’ai pas ce q’on aime, il faut aimer ce ‘q’on 

a,” he said, quietly. 

gertrer “But one has still a choice in what 
one has.” 





“We must keep her here and see how she turns 





provide for her elsewhere. Will you goin and see 
her, Miss Underwood? She must be awake by this 
time, and it would be well if you were to win her 
confidence.” 

The state of the patient favored their plans. She 
seemed not insane, though still confused and anx- 
ious. She recognized the professor, smiled sadly 
when reminded of the years that had whitened his 
hair, and listened with apparent attention while they 
spoke of Doctor Layon and Violet. But in truth she 
had but a faint recollection of these last two, and her 
interest was entirely severed from them. Their ex- 
planations changed to wild visions in her mind, and 
out of these visions grew a scheme as wild. Pretend- 
ing the interest which she saw they expected her to 
feel, she shut these seething thoughts in her own 
mind. 


“Twenty years!” she muttered to herself, with a 
scornful laugh. “Do they think to impose on me? 
It is but afew months since Paul and I were togeth- 
erin London. It is a new kind of enchantment, and 
this large blue-eyed woman is the enchantress. Paul 
and this young man are one, but she has made them 
as two. I have no daughter, but she thinks to steal 
my youth from me in the same way, make another 
being, and leave me old and white-haired. I will 
defeat her. There is one way that never fails. Fire 
purifies! The enchantment will dissolve as soon as 
the flames touch them.” 

She rose softly as she spoke and began dressing 
herself. It was midnight, and all about was still. 
She had been at the astrologer’s a week, and though 
they had locked her into her room every night be- 
fore, on this night the precaution had been omitted. 
She had appeared so quiet and rational, that it had 
seemed unnecessary to keep her in any restraint. 

After dressing, she noiselessly opened her door, 

and, listening for a moment, went out into the 
entry. 
“Fire purifies!” she whispered to herself, again. 
“ Poor Paul might be a powerful spirit if he were 
freed from this woman’s power. He tried to help me 
once, and I must do for him now. They pretended 
that she jis gone away, but she is in that upper 
room.” 

Whispering to herself, she stole like a shadow past 


GHAPTER XIii. 

Docror LAyon felt that his burden was almcst 
too heavy forhim to bear. Violet was in a state that 
pained az@ 2istressed him. She lay weak and help- 
less in the slow, consuming clasp of that fever, too 
nervous and childish to bs left for a moment, even if 
they had been willing to trast her alone. She looked 
for him continually, and was uneasy if he were out 
of her sight. One night about a week after ber 
seizure she seemed to be wusae, She had been mere- 
ly nervous before, but now she was wild. 

Wherever she looked she saw flames. Ifshe closed 
her eyes. flames caught the bed, the pillow on which 
herhead rested, her hair shrivelled in flames. As 
she looked they receded, but they raged with un- 
abated fury. Some one was flying from them, but 
was overtaken, the fire caught him, he writhed in it, 
the breath was licked from his lips by lurid fiery 
tongues, an abyss of glowing redness sucked bim 
down. She shrieked out it. an agony of terror as he 
flung up his arms in a vain effort to catch at some- 
thing, then disappeared in that mimic hell where the 
tortures were no mimicry. 

The rector sat by Violet nearly all night, soothing 
her a» uxst he could, holding her trembling hands, 
kissing the feverish cheek, reassuring her with tender 
words. Toward morning she grew calmer, and fell 
asleep with a word of loving thankfulness on her lips. 

“ Who else is so good as vou?” she breathed out, as 
her cyes closed. 

Weary and sad, yet with one drop of sweetness in 
his heart from the consciousness of being dear and 
necessary to this girl, the rector went to his room 
and tried to sleep. But Violet was not his only anx- 
jety. While she rested, where was the other? That 
Marcia Stanton had been near by him he did net 
doubt, that she was not then far away-he thought 
probable; but where to find her? A delicate lady, 
homeless, friendless, and without means, cast upon 
the world in a condition of mind that rendered her a 
prey for any one—he shuddered to think of it. Vis- 
ions of possible situations for her tormented him, 
chasing sleep from his eyes, thorning his heart till he 
tossed and moaned on his pillow. 

An hour or two only of disturbed sleep, and he rose 
again. Perhaps the morning air might refresh him. 
He tapped softly at Violet’s door in passing, and the 
housekeeper put her head out, and whispered that 
the girl was still sleeping calmly. 

“ Thank Heaven!” he muttered, as he went weari- 
ly down to the breakfast-room. “Sleep is all she 
needs now.” 

He sat a little while waiting for his breakfast, his 





the doors of the rooms within which the a+trloger 
and his servant slept. She listened a momert to their 
regular breathing, for they were in the first deep 
sleep of night, then she crept softly down the two 
flights of stairs that led to the kitchen and cellar. 
Up and down the stairs, again and again she stole, 
bringing wood, clothing, whatever combustible ma- 
terial she could find, and noiselessly piled them into 
a long dark closet under the front stairs. Seeing 
everything ready, she set a match in two or three 
places, and closed the door tightly. Then with noise- 
less feet she glided up stairs again to the very top of 
the house. 

The astrologer was usually a light sleeper, but on 
that night he slept heavily, locked in painful dreams. 
He knew that he was dreaming, yet he felt as though 
some one had him by the throat and were choking 
him. He tried to cry out, and struggled vainly to 
free himself from that grasp. After what seemed to 
be an age he succeeded, and started up in bed gasp- 
ing for breath and covered with perspiration. The 
room was filled with smoke. Calling loudly to jhis 
servant, he began hastily dressing himself, and ran 
out into the entry. A glare of light shone down 
upon him from the upper part of the house, and he 
heard the door of his son’s room open, and Manuel 
call out to him. There were in that upper room 
many precious and valuable articles which could not 
be replaced, and the two rushed up to save them if 
possible. Professor Nely would have risked his life 
to save those things, or to prevent their falling into 
strange hands. 

As he passed the door of Mrs. Stanton’s room she 
opened it, and stood on the threshold with a face of 
alarm, seeming to have just risen, a shawl wrapped 
about her. 

** Don’t let any one see your face,” he said, hastily. 
‘If you go out, wait for me on the doorstep at the 
next corner.” 

He was half-way up stairs before he had finished 
speaking, and, joined by his son, was striving to fight 
his way past the flames into the upper part of the 
house. 

The lady looked after them till, they disappeared, 
then fled lightly up the stairs after them. A door 
shut at the foot of the upper staircase, and the key 
was in the lock. She shot the bolt in a flash, then 
pulling out the key, ran down stairs again. The ser- 
vant-man had rushed into the street to give the 
alarm, and already there was a noise of approaching 
feet. As she reached the lower flight of stairs she 
heard a faint crackling of flames under them, the 

boards were hot under her feet, and a thread of 
smoke was creeping out from an interstice. She 
stepped lightly over it, drew the key from the front 
door, went out, locked the door after her, and fled 
down the street. As she faced the door an instant in 
locking it, a red light glowed suddenly through the 
side-light, and the whole staircase burst into sudden 
flame; and as she ran up the street the top of the 
house shone out like a torch, flames darting up from 
the sky-lights in lurid columns. 





forehead dropped on to his hand, his whole attitude 
one of weariness and despondency. Presently b< 
heard the click of the gate-latch, then slow, drag- 
ging steps on the gravel-walk. He lifted his head 
and listened as the step approached the door, won- 
dering who or what it might be. The steps were at 
the door, then a sound as though some one had half- 
sunk, half-fallen, and a@ moaning voice like a voice 
that, fainting through weakness, yet struggles to 
utter pleadingly some loved name. 

The rector started up with a face crimson with 
emotion, and hurried out through the hall. There, 
on his threshold in the morning sunshine, stvod a 
frail and travel-worn figure, the haggard face toward 
him, the dimming eyes fixed on him. 

“* Marcia!” he cried, and ran to catch her. 

She das he app hed her, stretched her 
hands toward him, and sank into his arms. For a 
while he knelt there supporting her, too weak with 
emotion to be able to rise, while she lay with her head 
on his breast, gasping faintly as her life ebbed away. 

“My poor Marcia! do you know me?” he said, 
brokeniy. ‘‘ My darling, live! I will take care of 
you. O, why did you not come to me at once?” 

She lifted her dying eves to his face with a recog- 
nizing glance, then dropz<-d them, while a faint 
smnile flitted over her pale lips. ‘So many mistakes,” 
she murmured. “Such a weary, dreadful dream! 
When I fell into it we were young; I wake, and we 
are old. I don’t know what it all is. I only know 
that I am so weary, dear, so weary! Forgive us our 

bed 

She sighed, and her head drooped lower, and fell 
over his arm. 

Two days later there was a private faneral in the 
stone church of which Doctor Layon was rector. No 
one was present but the doctor, his housekeeper, and 
the curate who read the burial service. The rector’s 
servant-man came in and helped them to lower the 
coffin into a vault beneath the church. 

“ Marcia Stanton, aged 43,” was the inscription, 
and beneath that “‘ May she rest in peace!” 

The funeral was early in the morning, the coffin 
having been taken into the church during the night. 
One person only besides those assisting knew of this, 
Miss Maziaz: Underwood had seen a ghost of a wo- 
man pass her house early one morning, and had 
watched her stop at the rector’s door. She had 
know that the rector’s servant-man went to N—— 
the next day, and came vack in the evening with a 
long covered box in a seatless wagon. She knew, 
also, that the church side door had been open one 
morning early, and from her window had watched 
two or three persons go in, and, after an hour, come 
out again. She did not need to be a magician to 
guess the rest. 

Violet grew better after this. She slowly gained 
strength and calmness. But in one respect she did 
not change. She was still as dependent on the rec- 
tor as she had been during her worst illness. She 
seemed scarcely to live out of his presence. Even 
when she was able to go about, she would sit in the 
window watching for bim if he went out, and wander 
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went on steadily. 
buried from the 
know.” 


after?” 
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a woman!” 
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“Will you come in?” 

“ No,”’: Violet replied coldly. 
thing to say to me, it can be said here.” 
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up as she entered, saw some new ¢x 
face, and laid aside his book, waiting t)).- « 


would say. Shelookedat himwiths, =. | 
that was inexpressibly mournful, ap 
ment before she spoke. 
“Are you busy? May I speak wit 
“ “Certainly you may, my dear!” be »\.., 
a chair to his side, watching her inte: none 
: tated to take it. Shetookastepforv.::, . ~. 
ed and took a chair at the opposite:. . 


uneasily about if he were long gone. She sh 
when she heard of the burning of Profess.: 
* It must have been that I raw,” ah. +: 
No one could tell what the astrologer’s — 
been. The servant testified that he and his 
up stairs but did not come down. Indeed it» . 
that they did not escape by the stairsand | 
seemed probable that both had perished, 
human remains were found among the mi) 
there were those ready to take their oath | 
seen two men walk along the roof of the barn‘ 
and let themselves down to the roof of the 
which was lower. But they never were m: - 
in N——. The servant prudently made m 
of the strange woman who had been wis | ; 
though he knew well that the fire was her w: :'). 
Winter wore away into spring again. \. 
quite restored to health, and she was che. 
more that withdrawal of herself from every... 
no more that disdainful 
things. She went out but little, andsaw ©. 
visitors. Miss Underwocd she had not se: 
ter. It was understood that Miss Unie:: 
preparing to go to Europe for her healt 
found this lady rather odd, and made \:: 
about her. She spent a good deal of tim: 


going in every Saturday and staying ov ©: 
There was an eloquent preacher there, t >): 
woukl seem that Miss Underwood had« °: 
rector, 
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was passing Miss Underwood's gate, walk < . 
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Glancing quickly in the direction of the =, 
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\PTER XIII. 


| lt that his burden was almcst 
’ ear. Violet was in a state that 
*s | him, She lay weak and help- 


co 1suming clasp of that fever, 


‘) to be left for a moment, even if 

: to trust heralone. She looked 

‘|! . and was uneasy if he were out 

‘ © night about a week after ber 
er) | to be worse, She had been mere- 


ie. vt Row she was wild, 


od she saw flames. Ifshe closed 
‘ues svebt the bed, the pillow on which 


too 


‘| \cy hair shrivelled in flames. As 


ee ded, but they raged with un- 


one was flying from them, but 


“cr 1 e ine caught him, he writhed in it, 
ed from his lips by lurid fiery 


nv of glowing redness sucked him 


' isso Oué in am agony of terror as he 
a vain effort to catch at some- 
red in that mimic hell where the 


‘or imiery, 


at 0, Violet nearly all night, soothing 

out, Holding her trembling hands, 
“su ‘heek, reassuring her with tender 
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u vv | of loving thankfulness on her lips. 
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ono oss, and without means, cast upon 
°) ‘\tton of mind that rendered her a 
--he shuddered to think of it. Vis- 
uations for her tormented him, 

is eyes, thorning his heart till he 


+ . on his pillow, 


ily of disturbed sleep, and he rose 
‘morning air might refresh him, 


Violet’s door in passing, and th 
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-akfast-room. “ Sleep is all she 
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1 to his hand, his whole attitude 
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it might be. The steps were at 
nd as though some one had half- 
‘nd @ moaning voice like a voice 
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ne loved name. 
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1 the morning sunshine, stood a 
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uneasily about if he were long gone. She shuddered ; 
when she heard of the burning of Professor Nely’s 
house. ‘“ It must have been that I saw,”’ she said. 
No one could tell what the astrologer’s fate had 
been. The servant testified that he and his son went 
upstairs but did not comedown. Indeed it was clear 
that they did not escape by the stairsand door. It 
seemed probable that both had perished, though no 
human remains were found among the ruins, But 
there were those ready to take their oath to having 
seen two men walk along the roofof the burning house, 
and let themselves down to the roof of the next house 
which was lower. But they never were seen again 
in N——. The servant prudently made no mention 
of the strange woman who had been with them, 
though he knew well that the fire was her work. 
Winter wore away into spring again. Violet was 
quite restored to health, and she was changed. No 
more that withdrawal of herself from everyday affairs, 
no more that disdainful indifference to homely 
things. She went out but little, and saw but few 
visitors. Miss Underwocd she had not seen all win- 
ter. It was understood that Miss Underwood was 
preparing to go to Europe for her health. People 
found this lady rather odd, and made much talk 
about her. She spent a good deal of time in N—, 
going in every Saturday and staying over Sunday. 
There was an eloquent preacher there, for whom it 
woull seem that Miss Underwood had deserted the 
rector, 

But one afternoon Violet met her old friend. She 
was passing Miss Underwood's gate, walking hastily 
without looking up, when she heard her name spoken. 
Glancing quickly in the direction of the voice, she 
saw Marian standing at the gate looking very pale, 
but also very calm. 

*} have something to say to you, Violet,” she said, 
as quietly as though the two had met everyday. 
* Will you come in?” 

“No,” Violet replied coldly. “If you have any- 

thing to say to me, it can be said here.” 

Miss Underwood showed ro resentment, but lean- 
ing her elbow on the gate, and resting her chin upon 
her hand, she quietly regarded the girl. 

“Do you' know that your mother died and was 
buried here last fall?” she asked. 

Violet looked at her in silence, her face growing 
paler, and a flash of emotion springing from her 
eyes. 
“She came while you were ill,” Miss Underwood 
went on steadily. ‘‘ She died at your house and was 
buried from the church. 
know.” 

Violet’s eyes drooped, and she turned slowly away, 
leaving her informant standing there at the gate, and 
following her with a glance that was fullof hate and 
bitterness. 
Violet did not hasten nor loiter, but there was a 
little weariness in her step as she went up the path 
to the door. She did not notice the housekeeper as 
she entered, but walked straight past her and into 
the library where the rector sat alune.: He looked” 
up as she entered, saw some new expression in her 
on which she leaned a moment in silence, looking 
down. Then she lifted her eyes suddenly to his with 

He reddened deeply with pain and surprise. ‘“‘ Who 
has been talking to you?” hesaid, hastily. 


face, and laid aside his book, waiting to hear what she 
would say. She looked at him with an earnest look 
that was inexpressibly mournful, and waited a mo- 
ment before she spoke. 
“Are you busy? May I speak with you?” 
ny “Certainly you may, my dear!’ he said, drawing 
a chair to his side, watching her intently as she hesi- 
@ glance that had a haughty flash in it. 
“Doctor Layon, did my mother come here while I 
** Miss Underwood. It is true, then?” 
“ Yes, itis true.” , 


I think you ought to 


tated to take it. She took a step forward, then turn- 
ed and took a chair at the opposite si:le of the table, 
was ill last summer—die here—and was she buried— 
all without my knowledge?” 

“ How could you do it?” she broke out passion- 
ately. ‘The only one in the world who belonged to 
me. If I was too ill then, why did you not tell me 
after?” 

He shaded bis face with his hand, and spoke un- 
steadily. ‘1 meant to save you pain, Violet.” 

* You treat me like a baby!” she cried, in the same 
passionate way. ‘‘ You have kept too much from me, 
and kept it too long. Why could you not have trust- 
ed me? Iam worthy of trust. You treated me like 
a child, and I acted like achild. Doctor Layon, I am 
@ woman!” 

He looked at her with a heat coming into his face. 
His breast beaved with some excitement, his eyes 
glowed steadily on her. She stood there flushed, an- 
gry, grieved and beautiful. 

“What if I never knew her?” she went on, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘She was my mother. I might have stood 
by her resting-place, and known that there lay the 
heart that should have loved me. Now I have noth- 
ing! Iam alone in the world, save for the charity I 
have received from you and Mrs. Benderly. I do not 
wish to seem ungrateful, but I feel at this moment a 
keen sense of your contemptuous treatment.” 

The rector watched her and listened to every word. 
He seemed to find s»mething delightful in her very 
anger. It was no longer the visionary girl who could 
scarcely be moved by the affairs of life, but a living, 
angry wowan, fiushed, trembling, and with some 
undertone of still more impassioned feeling. 

‘Has my treatment of you been contemptuous?” 


he asked, gently. 
There was sumething so sweet and deep in his 















ove flashing glance in his face, her eyes drooped, and 

she stood silent. : 

“ Is it only charity which you have met from me?” 

he went on in the same tone. 

Still she remained silent, her breath coming 

quickly. 

* You say that you have no one, Violet; if you de- 

sert me, if you distrust and hate me, whom have!?” 

“You- hurt me?” she exclaimed, clasping her 

hands over her heart, and half-turning away from 

him. 

He rose and went toher. ‘* My dear, you must see, 
on second thought, how tenderly I meant to guard 
you in the very thing of which you accuse me. I 
would have told you when it seemed to me that you 
were ready tohear. I am sorry that yon heard it 
from another.” 

“ But, however painful, could you not think that I 
had some right in her as well as you?” she said, more 
falteringly. “‘Did you think that you only loved 
her?” 

“Your poor mother had suffered, and she died in 
peace,” he said, sighing softly. ‘‘ I was deeply grieved 
for her, but my thought was for you, my darling. I 
did everything with reference to you. You say I 
have not trusted you. Violet, learn to trust me, to 
believe in my love.” : 

His arm gently surrounded her as he spoke, but 
she flung him away, her face crimson, her breath 
coming in quick gasps. 

“ You have no right!” she exclaimed, 
no relative of mine.” 

“ Thank Heaven for that!” he breathed out, softly. 
She lifted her eyes quickly to his face. There was 
no mistaking its expression. 

* Violet,” he said, stretching his hands toward her, 
“it is no longer the father, or the friend, that asks 
you to come, it is the lover.” 

Softly and slowly, with deepening color, parted 
lips, and heaving breast, she was drawn toward him 
by that gaze till she lay hidden in his breast. 


+ 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 
The current notion is fuunded upon the old saws 
which we have discussed, that ifa lad drinks ale be- 
fore he is ten years of age and wine ere he attains 
twenty, he will, perforee, become a drunkard ere he 
arrives at threescore. The idea is not even found- 
ed in fact; it is true that some whoare drunkards 
have begun to be so early in life, but it is certainly 
not a fact that those who do take beer or wine medi- 
cinally in youth get a liking for it in old age. Asa 
general rule, children dislike fermented liquors; but 
when they are growing fast, are delicate in constitu- 
tion, and have poor appetites, they do relish it, asa 
horse revels in a feed of carrots or a tetotaller ina 
savory pudding. Beer is to a certain extent equiva- 
lent to beef, and the boy who cannot eat mutton will 
often dine upon a glass of ale. It is important that 
this fact should be fully known. There are many 
boarding-schools in which the food set before the 
boys is coarse in quality, and so badly dressed that it 
produces loathing. The idea that all lads have a rav- 
enous appetite, and can put up with the same food as 
would suit a yard-dog, is pre-eminently false, and yet 
it obtains so generally that there are few pedagogues 
who do not act upon it. If, under such circum- 
stances, the youth is obliged to drink water as his 
sole beverage, he will starve; if, on the contrary, 
parental care allows him a daily modicum of beer, he 
will contrive to gét along with the better food which 
the breakfast and tea supply. We are acquainted 
with one family whose father, a clergyman, and very 
sensible in most respects, entertained the belief that 
the greatest bane to children was indulgence in tood 
and drink. Many atime at his table have I pitied 
the poor lais who were obliged to be contented with 
less than half the supply which was given to me—for 
asa guest | was treated well. That family I have 
watched with the greatest interest to find whether 
the result would show that the parent’s idea was cor- 
rect. One died in childhood of pure exhaustion; 
another, whose talents were undoubted, took an 
smgrotat degree at Cambridge; another, whose genius 
will shortly be recognized by tbe world,is and has been 
a frequent sufferer from myalgia; and the daughters 
are by no means strong. At the same time, 1 knew 
another family who were allowed to follow the dic- 
tates of Nature; to eat as much as they required, and 
to drink as much as they wished, provided they never 
outstripped the bounds of propriety, which on one or 
two occasions some of them unquestionably did. 
These are as healthy a lot in adult age as can be re- 
quired ; they have not any propensity to exceed either 
in food or drink, and whilst their friends are suffering 
from the false philosophy of their father, they are 
chuckling over the advantages which accrue to chil- 
dren whose parents adhere to the dictates of common 
sense rather than the caprices of soi-disant philoso- 
phers who mistake their own assumptions for undis- 
pated facts. 


* You are 





SHARKS. 


African negroes boast that they can swim the river 
without danger, if only they have nothing red about 
them; and, in fact, all my men swam across without 
accident, first carefully concealing those parts of their 
scanty dress which might have the obnoxious color. 
They offered to take me over on their backs; but this 
I refused, for fear the sharks might make an excep- 
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BY CARL BERAND, 


The years they come, the years they go, 
The minutes run our lives away. 

Why should we love our living so. 
While death is death alway ? 


Look back, and gather in the gold; 
A few bright threads gleam here and there, 
Like bright stars through a clouded wold, 
Like happiness through care. 


Of dross you hold a plenteous hand, 
But interweave your golden thread 
The past among—its arid sand 
Then shows a bloom instead. 


Just as we will, the bloom or weeds. 
A sad heart, with its sorrow rife, 

Spurns consolation that it needs, 
And wastes the flowers of life. 


In living we should live for all 
The sunshine we can gather in; 

It cheers us when the dark days fall, 
And frees our hearts of sin. 


We live—we die—and wherefore? Can 
The mystery of mysteries 

Be fathomed? Within the plan 
Of God the secret is. 


The veil between us and to be, 
The curtained passage-way of death,— 
These, in their awful mystery, ° 
Make life so dear. O Death! 
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Recollections of the Gar. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 








Il.-_THE WAY TO PORT HUDSON. 


THE campaign which finally resulted in the capitu- 
lation of the rebel Gibraltar of the Southwest, was 
virtually commenced about the middle of March, 
1863,.when a division of the Union army was moved 
up the river from Baton Rouge, and rapidly thrown 
forward to the vicinity of the works. The attention 
of the garrison being thus distracted from the real 
object sought, and while some sharp skirmishing was. 
going on between the lines, the fleet attempted to 
run past the batteries on the river face, and thus 
gain a position which would effectually cut off Port 
Hudson from communication with its twin gorgon, 
Vicksburg. The audacity of this attempt was never 
exceeded during the whole war—not even by the pas- 
sage of the forts at Mobile Bay. Favored by the 
darkness, two of the fleet succeeded in running the 
batteries, under a hail of iron that lashed the waters 
of old Mississippi white with foam; one other was 
crippled and d yed, and ther driven back. 
But the object had been gained: the Union forces 
held the river above as well as below the stronghold, 
and the troops that had threatened it were with- 
drawn. 
At this juncture of the campaign, it is highly prob- 
able that the rebels conceived themselves masters of 
the situation. Mistaking the fact that the demon- 
stration of Grover’s division in their rear was merely 
a feint, intended to assist the fleet in its fiery trial, 
they viewed the withdrawal of that division as an 
entire discomfiture of our army, and immediately 
despatched several thousand troops to the aid of 
Vicksburg, reducing the strength of the Port Hud- 
son garrison below ten thousand.* The subsequent 
progress of the campaign must have convinced them 
of their delusion. . 

The ‘‘ Teche Campaign,” in Western Louisiana, 
during the following April and May, including the 
battles of Bisland, Irish Bend, Grand Lake, and 
Butte-a-la-Rose, had but a single objective point— 
Port Hudson. A glance at the map of the State will 
readily show the reader that to journey westwardly 
from New Orleans to Brashear City, thence far 
north-westwardly, throngh hundreds of miles of 
swamp and prairie, to Alexandria, and thence south- 
westwardly, to Port Hudson, must be a devious and 
round-about way of reaching the latter place from 
the former. Yet this was the precise route which 
General Banks pursued in the memorable spring of 
that year, before the bayonets of New York, New 
England, the West, and the Corps D’Afrique closed 
in an impassable cordon around the doomed citadel, 
which was to fall at last, but only through much toil, 
and suffering, and bloodshed. And what may be 
said in the abstract of the generalship of Nathaniel 
P. Banks, I wish in this place to declare my admira- 








its immediate vicinity. 





them, for the real purpose of striking at their strong- 
hold; nor could they imagine that the advance of 
that army to Alexandria, through weary miles of 
hostile country, reaching at last a point one hundred 
and fifty miles northwest of them, was prosecuted in 
the furtherance of that object. The movement ap- 
peared predisely like an invasion of Texas; it was, in 
fact, a difficult and comprebensive piece of strategy, 
the results of which fully justified the undertaking, 
Breaking camp at Alexandria, about the middle of 
May, the divisions of Emery and Grover pushed 
rapidly southward across the Atcbafalaya; the third 
division, under Augur, moved north from Baton 
Rouge somewhat later, and after maintaining a run- 
ning fight with the outlying pickets of the enemy, 
effected a junction with the main force at Port Hud- 
son Plains, about the twentieth of May. The long 
circle of march was at last completed; and after a 
furious engagement on the twenty-seventh, which 
resulted in the retirement of the rebels to their inner 
lines, our troops perfected the investment, and the 
long, momentous siege began. It is not my purpose 
now to describe the work of artillerist or engineer, 
nor to write 
“ Of sallies and retires; of trenches, tents; 

Of palieadoes, frontiers, parapets; 

Of b cannon, culverin, 
And all the currents of a heady fight;"’ 


bat merely to preserve some recollections of the 
journey of my regiment to the front, whither it was 
hastened to participate in the bloody and hopeless 
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assault of Jane fourteenth. 


A pocket-diary of this campaign informs me that 


the 114th New York was despatched to the rear from 


Vermilion Bayou, about April 20th, to escort several 
hundred prisoners on their way to New Orleans; and 
that after various vicisitudes in the persistent en- 
deavor to rejoin the army, which was devouring the 
prairie and forest-land between it and Alexandria 
with twenty-mile strides, and after various exciting 
bushwhackings with the guerrillas of the Teche, we 
found ourselves again at Brashear, May 26th, 1863, 
and sat down to wait, like a military coterie of Mi- 
cawbers, for what might happen. Your soldier of a 
few campaigns is a creature of nonchalance—a kind 
of Mohammedan in creed, willing to take what the 
gods may send him; a Bedouin of the service, he is 
here to-day and there to-morrow, knowing not, and 
hardly caring, when he may be compelled to 

——" fold his tent like the Arab, 

And as silently steal away,"’ 


The march of our regiment from Cheneyville to 
Brashear was attended by exciting events, and the 
latter part of it accomplished through much fatigue 
and peril. At one point of the march, the scene of 
hostilities was less than fifty miles eastwardly from 
the route, and dull, booming sounds were more than 
once heard across the intervening swamps and lakes, 
telling significantly that the strife had already begun. 
The country was filled with rumors of attack, defeat, 
and victory, and the more credulous of us were switt 
to accept the reports of the “ intelligent contraband ” 
as authentic, and to believe that the rebellious strong- 
hold bad surely fallen. Many of my comrades of 
those red-lettered days will recall, with a grim smile, 
the cheers that were given a month previous over 
the intelligence that our iron-clads and mcnitors in 
Charleston Harber had entirely reduced Fort Sun:ter, 
and that our flag floated in triumph from its para- 
pets; and some will doubtless recall the enthusiastic 
demonstrations of joy which greeted this wofully 
premature announcement of our success on the 
Mississippi. 

Brashear City, the late base of supply of the army, 
is built upon @ narrow flat of land between Berwick 
Bay and the swamp that borders it. Situated eighty 
miles westwardly of New Orleans, at the embouchure 
of the Teche and Atchafalaya, it was before the war 
an important station upon the New Orleans, Opelou- 
sas and Great Western Railroad, and the depot of an 
immense yearly aggregate of cotton and sugar from 
the wonderfully productive country above it. Several 
flourishing plantations, a depot, a wharf, a hotel, and 
@ very small collection of unpretentious houses, made 
up the unattractive summary of Brashear, unless we 
include in the estimate the impenetrable swamps 
surrounding it, and the legions of rapacious mosqui- 
toes issuing from them, thirsty for Northern blood. 
It could never have been an inviting place, in the 
palmiest days of peace; war bad desolated it, driven 
away its inhabitants, and made it a mere military 





tion for the man who could conceive and a 
movement so fertile in expedient, so audacious in its 
plan, and so successful in its results asthis. Thedis- 
persion of the rebel forces west of the great river was 
bis first object, as a necessity to the preservation of 
New Orleans, after the withdrawal of the army from 

* This statement is made upon the authority of prison- 
ers present at the surrender, and is believed to be accurate. 
The writer has been assured by General Banks that upon 
the day of the capitulation, the rebel force attually sur- 





tion in my case to their general rule. These fish are 
here held sacred—whict) may have something to do 
with their harmlessness. The natives believe that if 
they should kill one, there would be no safety from 
their attacks thereafter. 














tones that fur an instant she was checked. After 





rendered exceeded our own in numbers. Per contra, 
; General Halleck, in his Report of Military Operations 
' during the year 1863, asserts that the place was poorly 

garrisoned and slightly fortified at the time of Grover's 
| feint, and might have been easily taken. The latter gen- 


tpost and station. It reeked and sweltered under 
the burning sun of the Louisiana May, as the regi- 
ment again occupied its deserted tents, and the 
wearied soldiers gladly sought their refuge after six 
weeks’ exposure to the broad canopy of heaven. 

The soldier is a creature of nonchalance, I have 
said; and the remark is true, in a general sense. But 
knowing as we did that the mighty torment of Port 
Hudson smoked, and roared, and belched its fires, 
but a little way up the river, and that the question 
whether we were to brave its accumulated horrors, or 
to lie idly here at Brashear, was one upon which the 
life of many a stout soldier of us hung trembling, we 
found it impossible to put that question lightly from 
us. “ What next?” was eagerly asked by the enlist- 
ed men of the officers, and by the officers of each 





| eral is decidedly mistaken. 


With this accomplished, by 
a succession of rapid blows, which sent Taylor and } 
his host flying ia panic towards the Texas borders, 
his energetic pursuit completely decided the Port 
Hudson garrison as to his ultimate object. They 
could not reasonably suppose that he had collected 
two-thirds of his army at Brashear City, his extreme 
western outpost, two hundred miles bh of 
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other. Nobody pretended to know. “Had Port 
Hudson fallen?” Possibly; we all hoped so, most 
devoutly. ‘If not, was it not probable that the reg- 
iment would be left at Brashear to strengthen the 
weak garrison in defending it against guerrilla 
forays?” Probably, certainly. 

**O yes; and your great-grandmother might have 
been your sister-in-law—but she isn’t,” Private Grim 
observed, philosophically. “Don’t fret yourselves, 
my lads, about staying here; you’d better spend 
your time sharpening your bayonets and oiling your 
locks, for you'll need them both at that ugly hill up 
country, before you're a fortnight older.” 

And Private Grim was right. The first assault 
upon the enemy’s lines was made on the 27th of May; 
on the afternoon of the 28th, a brief, stern cipher of 
warning flashed over the wires to us from New Or- 
leans. It said: 


“ There is severe fighting up the river. Forward at 
once all the troops that can be spared.” 


We had three or four regiments which could be 
spared from the listless inactivity of the present sit- 
uation for the fiery work before Port Hudson. There 
was one in particular which was invariably ‘‘ spared” 
in this manner, upon such occasions; and so the or- 
der was published to the 114th to proceed immediate- 
ly to Algiers in light marching order. The news was 
received quietly, and did not elicit any demonstra- 
tions whatever. Your true soldier is too thoroughly 
imbued with the first and last maxim of the art 
military to take exceptions or enter protests. ‘‘ Obey 
orders” is the knot that binds together the whole 
mass of an army; it is the leaven that infuses it and 
makes it serviceable. And so our regiment_denuded 
itself of tents and baggage, strapped its blankets, 
slung its haversacks with three days’ rations, bur- 
nished its arms, and declared itself ready for Port 
Hudson. On the morning of the 29th, we marched 
to the depot, and boarded a train of platform-cars. 
With banners displayed, with the music of fifes and 
drums, with the cheers of the spectators, and with 
no face darkened by the shadow of coming disaster, 
we sped over the rails, away from Brashear and its 
familiar wretchedness, and were en route for new 
scenes and adventures, 

The railroad from Brashear to Algiers passes 
through what is popularly known as the La Fourche 
country, one of the most productive districts, as well 
as one of the most utterly dreary in the State. It is 
intersected with numerous bayous,* winding a sinu- 
ous course from the Mississippi to the Gulf; the su- 
gar plantations are found in a narrow belt of land 
bordering these bayous; the rest is wild, unreclaimed 
swamp, generally covered with an exuberant growth 
of cane or forest, and peopled with every repulsive 
species of animal life. Alligators splash and paddle 
lazily in the turbid pools; snakes also inhabit the 
waters, or hiss from the trees; owls, lizards and ta- 
rantulas abound, and dense clouds of insects, poison- 
ous and irritating, infest the ‘air. ‘It is inipossiblé’to 
convey with the pen an adequate idea of these swamp 
thickets. They are well-nigh impervious; you can 
only penetrate them by the slow labor of destroying 
everything before you, and cutting yourself a path. 
In the wet season, the country is flooded with water. 
When the heat of midsummer has evaporated these 
accumulations, a thick growth of spiked palm-bushes 
springs up between the trees, and thorny parasites 
are interlaced and interwoven from branch to branch. 
Nature interposes her barriers against your advance, 
and unless unusually enthusiastic in animal and 
vegetable research, you will be content to withdraw 
with moderately scratched hands and face. 

Through this territory, known in a doleful negro- 
melody as the “Louisiana Low-Lands, Low,” we 
passed with the slow progress common to troop-trains, 
getting thoroughly dampened on the way by a pass- 
ing shower, and arrived at Algiers, opposite New 
Orleans, during the afternoon. Lieutenant Loring, 
of General Emory’s staff, awaited us, with orders to 
proceed immediately up the river, by the steamer 
Cahawba; and the story of the battle of the 27th was 
quickly spread abroad through the ranks. Very sor- 
rowful intelligence was part of it: Colonels Chapin 
and Cowles, of our division, Captain Hubbard and 
Lieutenant Wrotnowski, of the staff, and many more 
whom we had learned to love and honor, as their 
country will forever love and honor their memories, 
had fallen on that bloody field-day. General T. W. 
Sherman, of Port Royal fame, had lost a leg, and the 
casualties were numbered by thousands. Emory 
commanded at New Orleans; Weitzel had succeeded 
him at the head of the division; artillery on shore, 
and mortars from the fleet, great guns and small, 
were pounding away day and night at the defences, 
and there was hot skirmishing every day between 
the lines. The rebels had a strong position, and 
probably would not capitulate. All this, and more, 
greeted our eager ears; but the prevalent feeling of 
the moment was one of deep, heartfelt sorrow for the 
scores of valued friends and gallant soldiers whose 
names were in the dead-list. 

In the thickest of a pouring rain, the regiment 
took arms, and marched aboard the Cahawba, where 
one of those painful scenes was presented to us 
which sometimes shock the senses of the orderly sol- 
dier. Another regiment was to occupy the steamer 
with us, and was already aboard. Most of the offi- 
cers were absent in the city. Discipline was relaxed, 





* A bayou, as distinguished from any other water- 
course, isa stream thrown off by a larger one, to relieve 
its own overburdened ch 1. The country embraced 
between the Mississippi and Atchafalaya is covered with 
a network of these streams, all tending towards the Gulf, 
and most of them acting as tenders to the former. 











and the men had taken advantage of their liberty to 
become intoxicated. It seemed, at first sight, as if 
one half this regiment was hopelessly drunk. Halfa 
dozen fights were in progress on deck, and the yells 
and screams from the hold would have shamed a tribe 
of Camanches. Order was finally restored, and my 
regiment quartered in the forward part of the boat. 
It has never been my peculiar experience during the 
war to see sufficient transportation furnished for the 
comfort of troops; nor was the present occasion an 
exceptional one. Almost every square foot of space, 
above and below, fore and aft, was crowded and 
packed with a blue-coated mass of humanity. Heels 
and elbows became immediately unpopular, and all 
superfluous coils of rope were gladly appropriated for 
beds, to save contact with the wet deck. One sleepy 
wight I noticed who had seized upon the stock of the 
bow-anchor for a pillow, and was already steeping 
his troubles in his snores. Captain ——, the dry 
joker of the regiment, had general consent to repeat 
his thread-bare witticism, to the effect that the War 
Department would cause to be dismissed for incom- 
petency any transportation quartermaster who put 
less than five hundred soldiers on a transport which 
would be uncomfortably crowded with three hundred. 

All night the Cahawba steamed the swift current 
of the river, passing sometimes within a few yards of 
the shore, as the variable channel shifted, and morn- 
ing found us well on our way towards the lion’s jaws. 
The river rolled its turbid waters down to the gulf, 
undisturbed by the strife that crimsoned its banks; 
but the myriad craft of every description, which, a 
little more than two years before, had enlivened it, 
were gone. Port Hudson and Vicksburg had impos- 
ed their fiery veto, and there was neither freight nor 
travel to employ them. Passing Donaldsonville and 
Plaquemine on the western bank, ravaged and deso- 
lated by torch and shell, Baton Rouge was reached 
about noon of the 30th. The engine was stopped for 
an instant, and the shore hailed: 

“* What’s new from above?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Any more fighting?” 

**Bout all the time, I reckon; terrible noise up 
that way all night, and boats full of wounded coming 
down to-day.” 

“Any progress?” 

“Don’t hear of any.” 

And then we went ploughing on our way, tolerably 
certain that our flag was as yet a respectful distance 
from the rebel ramparts. The guards, tops and 
shrouds were crowded with eager watchers, all anx- 
ious to get a glimpse of the theatre of operations. 
Several boats, flying the yellow flag, that told of their 
dismal freight of mangled and mutilated beings, 
steamed past us; and after passing a few miles above 
Baton Rouge, we reached the lower extremity of 
Prophet’s Island—a long, thickly-wooded strip of 
land, dividing the river into channels. Taking the 
easterly one, a short distance further brought us to 
Springfield Landing, Banks’s base during the siege. 
A bank of ten feet springs up from the water at this 
point; the shore is backed with thick woods, and 
fringed with willows. The southern point of the 
enemy’s works was some six miles above, by the 
shore, and our gunboats were concealed from sight 
around a point. A huge edifice of cracker-boxes and 
pork-barrels had been erected on shore, and trans- 
ports from below were bringing up large additions to 
feed the twenty thousand stout fellows who were ply- 
ing spade, musket and rammer; a@ great hospital had 
been extemporized from tents and branches, and was 
crowded with pallid victims of the last fight, gasping 
in the insufferable heat, and racked with pains; and 
to and fro between front and base, cumbrous army 
wagons rolled heavily with their loads of hard-tack, 
salt-horse, and kindred dainties. Disembarking, we 
gathered under the trees, glad to pass the blistering 
hours of the afternoon anywhere but on the march, 
and speculated with gartulous loquacity about the 
future, and what a few days would bring forth. Well 
for us, I think, that the curtain could not then be’ 
lifted upon the succeeding two weeks, and the ordeal 
of fire and blood revealed! 

At four o’clock the line was formed, and we took 
the route-step for the front. The road was poor, 
dusty and uninteresting, bordered by forest upon both 
sides. 

Sad evidences of the battle passed us occasionally, 
in the shape of ambulances, freighted with wounded. 
Every degree of physical suffering is represented in 
these melancholy processions—and of that intense 
mental pain, which, under such circumstances, makes 
young faces old inan hour. There is one mortally 
hurt, lying on the floor of the ambulance, with closed 
eyes, and colorless lip and cheek, unconscious of the 
sobbing of the dark river whither his feet are hasten- 
ing; the stifled groans that greet us from yonder 
hearse-like conveyance tell a sad story of brave young 
spirits grappling sturdily with the destroyer, and 
striving with agonizing pains to keep hold of life, 
that far-away hearis may not break for them. Some 
who are but slightly wounded part the curtains to’ 
look at the passers; and colloquies generally ensue 
between them and the latter. 

“Any fighting up this way?” 

* You bet!’ 

“ How is it going?” 

“Port Hudson’s a hard nut, now I tell you! We 
whipped ’em, though, the other day. Guess it’ll be 
all right in the end.” 





**Good many rebs?” 

“Thicker’n hops; you'll see when you get there.” . 
And then, with a sympathizing grin, “ Banks is sav- ; 
ing a place for you!” 

We made six miles of the way while there was light 


enough to march, and passed the night in bivouac in 
an open field. Thoroughly wearied with the fatigues 
of the week, we occupied little time in making coffee 
to accompany our simple rations, to spread our blan- 
kets on the bare ground, and to lose ourselves in 
sleep. The hours wore away towards midnight; then 
@ noise in the distance, a rustling of blankets, and a 
rising on elbows. 

“ Hark!” 

“ What’s that?” 

It was a rumble, a roar—something like a short 
peal of thunder, from up the roai; another, and yet 
another; a rattle of small arms, now seeming quite 
near, and anon growing fainter in the distance; then 
more growls and grumbles, and soon a mingling of 
rattle and boom, in a din of sounds which we thought 
could mean but one thing. 

“ They are fighting the great battle,” said one. 

“The Johnnies are smelling —— now,” suggested 
another, more forcibly than elegantly. 

* Port Hudson will fall before morning!” enthusi- 
astically insisted a third. And, with a general chorus 
of “ Good thing—let it fall!” everybody lapsed again 
into unconsciousness. 

Somebody said, or wrote, once, “* Where ignorance 
is bliss, *twere folly to be wise.” And we, humble 
warriors of the Great Rebellion, sleeping there ex- 
pectantly, on the hard ground of inhospitable Louisi- 
ana, were happy for a few hours in not realizing thet 
this sudden outburst of noise was merely the nightly 
exchange of courtesies from the opposing lines—the 
serenade de V’enfer with which besiegers and besieged 
were accustomed to regale each other. 

Early morning found us again on the road. Indi- 
cations of the near neighborhood of an army thick- 
ened as we. proceeded: empty wagons and crowded 
ambulances str d back t ds Springfield Land- 
ing, and full wagons trundled slowly towards the 
front. Stragglers from late reinforcements were rest- 
ing by the roadside; troops were on the march be- 
hind us; the roar of heavy ordnance in the distance 
shook the pure air of morning. Here was another 
great structure of hard-tack boxes, as large as a New 
England factory. Near by, an agent of the Sanitary 
Commission was establishing a small depot in a pleas- 
ant grove. Detached camps, appearing here and 
therein the openings, showed that we had reached 
the extreme left, or a point as near it as the road ran. 

As we proceeded, our attention was frequently ar- 
rested by shot and shell marks on the trees, indicat- 
ing the severity of the battle of the 27th. Ugly 
gashes ploughed in the boles of great patriarchs of 
the forest spoke the destructive path of the round- 
shot; torn and splintered trunks and branches show- 
ed the effects of shell, while clouds of grape and bul- 
lets must have hurtled through these woods, to have 
left such ample testimony of the fight as we saw. 
Over this ground, four days before, the 19th corps had 
pressed back to their works an obstinate enemy, after 
& day’s terrible bloodshed; and as we looked proudly 
upon the evid of the heroism of our comrades 
ons every: side of us, my eye was caught bya great 
oak, whose royal front was seamed with a great scar 
of battle, seven feet up, under which was nailed a 
scrap of cracker-box, witb a harmless piece of bravado 
red-chalked upon it, which my best recollection 
preserves thus: 


YOU REBELS! DO YOU 
WANT TO SEE THE 
MASS. HERE AGAIN? 


And 80, defiling through the woods, after passing 
several camps, we came to a nearer acquaintance 
with the situation. The ground became uneven, be- 
ing fissured with ravines in every direction, large 
enough to swallow a whole division and its train. 
The woods increased in thickness, and we toiled 
steadily on, anxious to find the centre and Weitzel’s 
command. An opening in the forest suddenly re- 
vealed a yawning gulf, and an angle of the rebel 
works not more than a thousand yards away. We 
must have been discovered the same instant; an in- 
visible mass came rushing by overhead, with the pe- 
culiar swish, swish, only made by shell, and exploded 
harmlessly in the air. Another instantly followed, 
and thisa better shot. The missile struck a large 
tree near the head of the column, scattering a cloud 
of splinters, but harming no one. A third was still 
better directed, exploding in the air directly over- 
head, and disorganizing the centre companies for an 
instant, as the men threw themselves flat on their 
faces, to escape the flying fragments of wood and iron. 
The range of this practice was exceedingly good— 
much better than the elevation; and, fearing that 
our Mississippi friends might improve upon the latter 
after a few more trials, we moved on out of their 
range. 

We passed in rapid succession headquarters and 
field hospitals, enclosed with branches, and protected 
from stray bullets by cotton-bales; we entered the 
busy crowd of soldiers, diggers and teamsters, ana 
joined in the hum of activity and excitement which 
pervaded the scene. Here and there, now far, now 
near, the thunder of great guns shook the air as they 
hurled their iron envoys into the lair of rebellion, 
and the abrupt crack and clatter of muskets told us 
where our friends, stripped to the waist, like the 
gladiators of yore, and peering through the chinks of 
thick logs, were laboring right manfully in the rifie- 
pits. 

Our curtain that night was the broad canopy; our 
couch a mixture of moss, leaves and cotton; our 
shelter a deep chasm, with wooded and sloping sides. 
This day was the beginning of six weeks of toil, 
peril and excitement, such as is rarely exceeded in 
military experience, As we spread our blankets on 
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the slope of the ravine, and arranged boots and can- 
teens for pillows, several heavy round-shot passed 
directly overhead, striking the ground beyond with 
adull thump; but nobody was deprived of sleep by 
these intruders, which contiauved to search for us all 
through the night. 

I was awakened just after midnight by the savage 
thud of:a twenty-pound ball close by; and before I 
dozed off again, the comments of two soldiers came 
to my ear: 

No. 1—( Evidently a little alarmed).—“ Did you hear 
that, Jack?” 

No. 2—( Quite sleepy).—** Ye-e-es.”” 

No. 1.—“* Was it near, d’ye suppose?” 

No. 2.—“ Of course it was. Now shut up!” 

No. 1.—“ How near, d’ye suppose, Jack?” 

No. 2.—“ I don’t know, and don’t care a ——! Now 
go to sleep, you restless, uneasy fellow!” 

Just before entering the ravine, the regiment pass- 
ed the headquarters of General Weitzel, who had 
succeeded to the command of our division. There 
are very many who will recall, while reading this 
sketch, the very tall, soldierly form, sober, earnest 
face, and mild, intelligent eyes of Godfrey Weitzel, 
perhaps the most popular general officer of the whole 
war. Certain it is that I never met with one who 
had such trust and affection from his whole command 
as did he. Although the years that were to come 
had the ripest honors in store for him, he had already 
gathered an enviable share, for he had risen from the 
rank of lieutenant of engineers, to that of brigadier, 
commanding a division. 

There was a curious fact in his history, which I 
may here briefly mention. Long before civil war was 
ever dreamed of in America, Lieutenant Weitzel was 
placed upon engineering duty in Louisiana, in the 
course of which he was for some time occupied with 
two brother officers of the engineers in repairing and 
putting ina good defensive condition Forts Philip 
and Jackson, on the Mississippi, below New Orleans. 
At this writing, those two other officers are not un- 
known to military fame: they are George B. McClel- 
lan and Pierre G. T. Beauregard. In 1862, when it 
had been decided to send an expedition against New 
Orleans, General Butler inquired if there was not 
some available engineer officer who had some detail- 
ed knowledge of the construction of the forts below 
the city. Very fortunately, there was such an offi- 
cer; a man who knew every stone in St. Philip and 
Jacks Lieut t Weitzel. He went South with 
the expedition, and was one of three men of that ex- 
pedition who knew at the start the secret of its des- 
tination; the others being General Butler and Major 
Strong, chief of staff. Weitzel’s knowledge was of 
immense importance in view of the work to be done, 
and his services contributed largely to the fall of the 
forts. When we served under him at Port Hudson, 
he had already commanded us in several battles, and 
had won the name of a brave, cool and skillfal gen- 
eral, and we were well prepared to believe that he 
would achieye large fame before the end of the war; 
yet I hardly think any of us that day suspected that 
the man we passed with eager salutations of respect, 
as he leaned in his shirt-sleeves against a pile of cot- 
ton-bales, stacked up to protect his headquarters from 
rebel bullets, his pipe between his teeth, and his 
frank, sturdy face smiling approval upon his “right 
bewer,” as he was wont to call our regiment—I hard- 
ly think that we suspected him to be the man who, in 
less than two years, of all the Union commanders, 
was to first occupy the long-beleaguered city of Rich- 
mond. He probably thought it less than we; but 

«hen the time came for the rebel capital to fall in 
smoke and flame before our arms, it was Major Gen- 
eral Weitzel, at the head of his army-corps, who first 
marched into it. 

In the last hour of daylight, our colonel went over 
tg division headquarters. In half an hour he return- 
ed with a serious face. We gathered eagerly about 
him for intelligence. 

“ Weare to have no boys’ play here, I expect,” said 
he. “ Weitzel says the place can and will be taken; 
but it will cost much blood. Don’t tell your men that 
last remark.” 

“ How is it to be taken?” asked an inquisitive 
subaltern. 

“By hard knocks, I suppose. Now go to your 
‘holes, and go to sleep, all of you; we shall have duty 
enough, I think, beginning with to-morrow.” 

Our three-days’ rations were exhausted; and, 
somewhat hungry, a little nervous, and entirely per- 
suaded that we were again face to face with the hosts 
of the rebellion, we slept that night with the lullaby 
of huge guns in our ears, while dreams of home and 
visions of the sweet, familiar faces of women and 
children were ever and anon banished by the trou- 
blea= roar of artillery, and the screaming of shells. 

And this was how we came to Port Hudson. 








AN HONEST LIFE. 

The poor pittance of seventy years is not worth be- 
ing a villain for, What matter is it if your neighbor 
lies in a splendid tomb? Sleep you with innocence. 
Look behind you through the track of time! A vast 
desert lies open in retrospect. Wearied with years 
and sorrow, they sink from the walk of man. You 
must leave them where they fall; and yon are to go 
@ little further, where you will find eternal rest. 
Whatever you may have to encounter between the 
cradle and the grave, every moment is big with in- 
numerable events, which come not in succession, 
but, bursting forcibly from a revolving and unknown 
cause, fly over this orb with diversified influence. 








Men of genius are often eclipsed in society by men 
who talk gay nothings. 
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irs. Candle’s Curtain “- 


LECTURE No, XXIV 

MRS, CAUDLE DWELLS ON CAUDLE'S t 
LECT” OF HER ON BOARD THE “*} 
MRS. CAUDLE 80 “ILL WITH TH 
THEY PUT UP AT THE DOLPHIN, |” 


“ CAUDLE, have you looked under: 
for? Bless the man! ens thie.) 

Do you suppose I'deleepin astrange \ « 
Don’t tell me it’s nonsense! Ashowld) «. | 
all night. Not that you'd care for »§ ~ 
you'’d—hush! I’m sure I hear some © 
not @ bit like a mouse, Yea; that’slii .. « 
It would be no laughing matter if—I'p. +.» . 
somebody! I’m sure there is! 
——*' Yes, Mr. Caudle; nowlam.: \- 
other man would have got up and i... 3 


-) especially after my sufferings on b:..- 


ship. Butcatch you stirring! Ono! «+. 
lie here and be robbed and — TOT 
care. Why, you're not going to sleep =) ~ 
say? It's the strange air—and you’. .~ « 
ina strange air? Thatshows the fe»; >> 


after what I’ve gone through. And).: | .- 
that brutal manner! Caudle, you’v: | »- - 
than that wooden figure in a white ..-).-.' 
frout of the ship. 

* No; I couldn't leave my temper «. 
say! Because for once in your life ™ .. 
me out—yes, Lsayonce, or twoor th; . »--. 
more; because, as I say, youonce b.. 1 
to be a slave and say nothing. Plea... .\ -» 
tongue. A nice way that of pleasin: » 51+), 











great deal of pleasure I'm to have, i... > ' 
“ Dear me! if the bed doesn’t spin wise 
about! I’ve got all that filthysbipi.). <0 
hte none Bad at hive 
aile anybody but yourse OU DEG bh on 
way, Mr. Cafidle, disturbing the Pi ire 
the next room, It’s a mercy I’m ..''. » 
If once I wouldn't have givenall th: 9... « 
body to have thrown meoverboard =.» | 
smacking your lips at, Mr. Caud- «.- 
what you mean--of course, you'd Biva rity 
to stop "em; not you. And then: «1: 
known that the wind would have! 1... - 


for that good soul—that blessed ©) j.... ..- 
sure all the women who go to Mar... 
for him; so attentive in sea-sicknes >. 
agentieman! How Ishould hav; -- 
without him when I firstbeganto':. 
Don’t tell me I never complained: 2). :' 
have seen I was ill, And whenev ..- 
ing like a bad wax-candle, you cou). -. | 
make what you call your jokessn) «...') .- 
that was never sick at the Nore,» .. «. - 
trash, 


“Vea, Caudle; we've now bee 6. 
years, but if we were tolivetoget):.. . . 


years to come—what are you cla... ' 
at?—a thousand years to come,) +: ° «- 
forget your conduct thisday. You ..-~' 
other end of the ship andemoke = =|. « 
knew I should beill--O, you kne' «. '.. 
am, The drotal way, too, inwbi. - +. '- 
cold brandy-and-water—you the otf 
you; but illas Iwas, hardly ab). ..~ 
up, l was watebing youell thet. -.-. 





of cold brandy-and-water; amd)‘. > 


+ Bat of course, you were be: rete 





dray. 
away from my own home, 

seaside, and made ill;and I’m» 
like to know what next. 

ei mercy that some of t! 
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irs. Cundle’s Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XXIV. 


MRS. CAUDLE DWELLS ON CAUDLE’S “ CRUEL NEG- 
LEOT” OF HER ON BOARD THE “‘ RED ROVER.”— 
MRS. CAUDLE 80 “ILL WITH THE 8EA,” THAT 
THEY PUT UP AT THE DOLPHIN, HERNE-BAY. 


‘* CAUDLE, have you looked under the bed? What 

Jor? Bless the man! Why, for thieves, to be sure. 

Do you suppose I’d sleep in a strange bed, without? 

Don’t tell me it’s nonsense! I shouldn’t sleep a wink 

all night. Not that you’d care for that; not that 

you’d—hush! I’m sure I hear somebody. No; it’s 

not a bit like a mouse. Yes; that’s like you—laugh, 

It would be no laughing matter if—I’m sure there is 

somebody! I’m sure there is! 

‘* Yes, Mr. Caudle; now I am satisfied. Any 

other man would have got up and looked himself; 

especially after my sufferings on board that nasty 

ship. But catch you stirring! Ono! You’d let me 

lie here and be robbed and killed, for what you'd 

care, Why, you're not going to sleep! Whatdo you 
say? It's the strange air—and you're always sleepy 

in a strange air? Thatshows the feelings you have, 

atter what I’ve gone through. And yawning, too, in 
that brutal manner! Caudle, you’ve no more heart 
than that wooden figure in a white petticoat at the 
frout of the ship. 

** No; I couldn't leave my temper at home. I dare 
say! Because for once in your life you’ve brought 
me out—yes, I say once, or two or three times, it isn’t 
more; because, as I say, you once bring me out, I’m 

to be a slave and say nothing. -Pleasure, indeed! A 
great deal of pleasure I’m to have, if I’m to hold my 
tongue. A nice way that of pleasing a woman. 

“ Dear me! if the bed doesn’t spin round and dance 








about! I’ve got all that filthy ship in my head! No; 
I shan’t be wellin the morning. But nothing ever 
ails anybody but yourself. You needn’t groan in that 
way, Mr. Cafidle, disturbing the people, perhaps, in 
the next room. It’s a mercy I’m alive, 1’m sure. 
If once I wouldn’t have given all the world for any- 
body to have thrown me overboard! What are you 
smacking your lips at, Mr. Caudle? But I know 
what you mean-—of course, you’d never have stirred 
stop ’em; not you. And then you might have 
known that the wind would have blown to-day; but 
that’s why you came. 

‘* Whatever I should havedene. if it hadn’t been 
for that good soul—that blessed Captain Large! I’m 
sure all the women who go to Margate ought to pray 
for him; so attentive in sea-sickness, and so much of 
a gentleman! How I should have got down stairs 
without him when I first began to turn, I don't know. 
Don’t tell me I never complained to you—-you might 
have seen I was ill. And when everybody was look- 
ing like a bad wax-candle, you could walk about, and 
make what you call your jokes: upon-the little buoy 
that was never sick at the Nore, and such unfeeling 
trash. 

‘Yes, Caudle; we’ve now been married many 
years, but if we were to live together for a thousand 
years to come—what are you clapping your hands 
at?—a thousand years to come, I say, I shall never 
forget your conduct this day. You would go to the 
other end of the ship and smoke a cigar, when you 
knew I should be ill—O, you knew it; for I always 
am. The brotal way, too, in which you took that 
cold brandy-and-water—you thought I didn’t see 
you; but illas I was, hardly able to hold my head 
up, I was watching you all the time. Three glasses 
of cold brandy-and-water; and you sipped ’em, and 
drank the health of people you didn’t care a pin 
about; whilst the health of your own lawful wife 
was nothing. Three glasses of brandy-and-water, 
and J left—as I may say—alone! You didn’t hear 
*em, but everybody was crying shame of you. 
“What do you say? A good deal my own fault? 
I took too much dinner? Well, youareaman! If I 
took more than the breast and leg of that young 
goose—a thing, I may say, just cut of the shell— 
with the slightest bit of stuffing, I’m a wicked wo- 
man. What doyousay? Lobster salad? La! how 
can you speak of it? A month-old baby would have 
eaten more. What? .Gooseberry pie? Well, ifyou’ll 
name that, you’ll name anything. Ate too much in- 
deed! Do you think I was going to pay for a din- 
ner, and eat nothing? No, Mr. Caudle; it’s a good 
thing for you that I know a little more of the value 
of money than that. 

“ Bat, of course, you were better engaged than in 
attending tome. Mr. Prettyman came on board at 
Gravesend. A planned thing, of course. You think 
1 didn’t see him give you a letter. Jt wasn't a letter ; 
it was a newspaper? 1 dare say; ill as I was, I had 
my eyes. It was the smallest newspaper I ever saw, 
that’s all. But of course, a letter from Miss Pretty- 
man— Now, Caudle, if you begin to cry out in that 
manner, I’ll get up. Do you forget that you're not 
at your own house? making that noise! Disturbing 
everybody! Why, we shall have the landlord up! 
And you could smoke and drink ‘ forward’ as you 
called it. What? You couldn't smoke anywhere 
else? That’s nothing to do with it. Yes; forward. 
What a pity that Miss Prettyman wasn’t with you. 
I’m sure nothing cuuld be too forward for her. No, 
I wont hold my tongue; and I ought not to be 
ashamed of myself. It isn’t treason, is it, to speak of 
Miss Prettyman? After all I’ve suffered to-day, and 
I’m not to open my lips! Yes; I’m to be brought 
away from my own home, dragged down here to the 
seaside, and made ill; and 1’m not to speak. I should 


not drowned; not that their father would have 
cared, so long as he could have had his brandy and 
cigars. Peter was as near through one of the holes 
as—ZIt’s no such thing? It’s very well for you to say 
80, but you know what an inquisitive boy he is, and 
how he likes to wander among steam-engines, No, I 
wont let you sleep. Whataman you are! What? 
I’ve said that before? That’s no matter; I'll say it 
again. Go to sleep, indeed! as if one could never 
have a little rational conversation. No, I shan’t be 
too late for the Margate boat in the morning; I can 
wake up at what hour I like, and you ought to know 
that by this time. 

“A miserable creature they must have thought me 
in the ladies’ cabin, with nobody coming down to see 
how Il was. You came adozen times? No, Caudle, 
that wont do. I know better. You never came at 
all. O no! cigars and brandy took all your atten- 
tion. And when 1 was so ill, that I didn’t knowa 
single thing that was going on about me, and you 
never came. Every other woman’s husband was 
there—ha! twenty times. And what must have been 
my feelings to hear ’em tapping at the door, and 
making all sorts of kind inquiri like 
husbands! and I was left to be ill alone? Yes; and 
you want to get me into an argument. You want to 
know, if I was so ill that 1 knew nothing, how could 
I know that you did not come to the cabin-door? 
That’s just like your aggravating way; but I’m not 
to be caught in that manner, Caudle. No.” 

“It is very possible,” writes Caudle, “that she 
talked two hours more; but, happily, the wind got 
suddenly up—the waves bellowed—and, soothed by 
the sweet lullaby (to say nothing of the Dolphin’s 
brandy-and-water), I somehow sank to repose.” 








SSeS 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


THE TEMPLE DEBT. 


Notwithstanding many doubts which still linger in 
the minds of the Fraternity, in regard to the ways 
and means of erecting and paying tor the New Tem- 
ple, which have been pursued by the Grand Lodge, 
we believe it is now quite generally conceded that the 
building must either be paid for by the Craft at large, 
or pass into the hands of strangers. That the Masons 
of the Commonwealth will tolerate this latter alter- 
native, for the purpose of vindicating any mere the- 
ory of finance or of Masonic jurisprudence,.we shall 
be slow to believe. But a difficulty of scarcely less 
import awaits the Fraternity, if they fail to meet the 
pecuniary obligations of the hour with that prompt- 
ness which is one of the corner-stones of mercantile 
and business honor. Surely, our honor, as Masons, 
at least with the world outside our limits, is involved 
in any unreasonable delay in the payment of debts 
which we are able to cancel. And it is no less derog- 
atory to us to permit individual brethren, however 
generous and charitable, to be weighed down by a 
burden which can easily be carried upon the shoul- 
ders of the whole Fraternity. We are glad, therefore, 
to see throughout the jurisdiction, ample evidence 
that the brethren are coming to the rescue of the 
Grand Lodge, by the payment of the commutation 
tax of ten dollars. And in this connection we desire 
to call the attention of our Masonic readers to the 
circular which has been recently issued to the mem- 
bers of Star of Bethlehem Lodge, of Chelsea, a Lodge 
well known for its high Masonic standing, and the 
character and ability of many of its members. We 
append this circular, inasmuch as we deem it a just 
declaration of the position and duty of the whole 
Fraternity, in regard to the subject of which it treats, 
and in hope that all other Lodges which have taken 
no steps in the right direction may be induced to fol- 
low the Star of Bethlehem in its march of peace and 
good-will: 

“ BRETEREN :—It is well known to you, and to all 
the members of the Fraternity throughout the Com- 
monwealth, that the M. W. Grand Lodge has caused 
to be erected, in the city of Boston,a magniticent 
Temple, to be devoted to Masonic uses. For the pur- 
pose of raising the funds necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the work to its completion, and for the addi- 


the Grand Charity Fund of $50,000, the Grand Lodge, 
at its Regular Communication in March last, laid a 
tax of one dollar per annum upon every affiliated 


providing at the same time, that the payment of ten 
dollars in advance by any brother, should be receiv- 
ed in commutation of the whole amount due from 
him, for which he should be presented with a receipt 
in fall. Whatever may be thought of the policy or 
expediency of erecting the Temple, or of the means 
adopted to pay for it, it must be obvious that the time 
for the discussion of either of these questions has 
passed, The Grand Lodge, by a solemn and deliber- 
ate vote, at a Regular Communication, in which its 
subordinates were fully represented, determined to 
erect a building, and directed its Committee to pro- 
ceed with the enterprise. No member of the whole 
Fraternity, so far as we are. informed, raised voice 





like to know what next. 














4 “It’s a mercy that some of the dear children were 


of warning, or uttered a note of protest. The fair 
and just consequence of that vote is, that the Grand 


Lodge is bound to provide means of payment for the 
building. And evenif the means adopted do not, 
financially speaking, meet the views of all of us, is it 
not, after all, simply fair, reasonable and equitable, 
that we, the whole brotherhood of Masons, who are 
to own and possess this splendid structure in our 
own right, and as our Masonic heritage forever, 
should contribute, each his mite, towards making it 
free from every debt or incumbrance? 

“STAR OF BETHLEHEM LODGE, with characteristic 
magnanimity, has voted to pay the first instalment 
of the tax in advance, and has thus followed the good 
example of some of her sister Lodges, in giving time- 
ly pecuniary assistance tothe Grand Lodge. But, for 
the purpose of more effectually relieving and build- 
ing up the Grand Treasury, and in order that the 
Temple may be more speedily divested of its incum- 
brances, it is earnestly desired that every brother, 
who has it in his power, shall at once pay the com- 
mutation tax of ten dollars, and obtain the receipt 
which shall forever discharge him from any obligation 
in this respect. If a large number should take this 
course, it is easy to see how the financial condition of 
the Grand Lodge would be immediately improved. 
With a view to impress upon the members of Star of 
Bethlehem Lodge the importance of contributing 
their portion of the tax forthwith, this circular is ad- 
dressed to them. <A special committee ¢will shortly 
call upon every member, who ‘is hereby fraternally 
requested, if possible, to hand his money to the com- 
mittee. Let it not be said or thought that Star of 
Bethlehem Lodge will suffer any Lodge in the Com- 
monwealth, any elder or younger sister, to surpass 
her in magnanimity or devotion to the interests of 
the Craft. Upon this high ground she will be placed, 
if every brother will do his duty.” 





THE MYSTICAL SQUARE. 

[We publish below Brother B. P. Shillaber’s poom— 
“The Mystical Square ”—delivered some years since, 
which has lately re-appeared in print. He has re- 
vised it in some essential particulars.] 


When T first donned my apron and went out to work, 
I vowed to myself that no labor I'd shirk: 
My square I'd apply to a practical test 
Of mankind at large—the bad and the best. 
+ * * * * * . . 
The first one I met was a millionaire proud, 
Who turned up his nose at the low, vulgar crowd— 
Who hadn't a pleasant or good-natured word 
For one of the common and hard-working herd; 
So made up of money he chinked as he trod, 
A high priest of worship where Mammon was God! 
He ‘d forgotten the time when he first came to town, 
With the gait of a boor and the look of a clown— 
One shirt in a bundle, tied on to a stick, 
And his brogans of oxhide half an inch thick, 
His hat of ram beaver, the woolly side out, 
His coat of tan broadcloth, full seven-ply stout. 
I tried on my square and the level—alas! 
They revealed to my gaze the original ass, 
And all of his money and all of his power, 
Couldn't hide the long ears of his young grazing hour. 


I passed along farther, and soon after saw 

A mighty big wig in the ways of the law; 

Than Blackstone more wise, than Kent more profound, 
Than Mansfield more just, than Story more sound: 
The square I applied, and he shrunk to a rag 

Not half the size of his faded green bag. 


Next a merchant I met, with ships on the sea, 
And a very great credit on change had he;— 

He had but to speak and the mills came to stand, 
And stocks tumbled down at a wave of his hand. 
The square told the story—a griper for gain, 

He cared for no brother's confusion or pain; 

To pile up his coffers and add to his wealth 

Was his governing thought in sickness or health— 
His motto, Get money —as his pole star he set it— 
Honestly, haply, but at any rate get it. 


Next a philanthropist near by me strayed, 

On a mission to save the lost and betrayed ;— 

His heart seemed aglow with sensitive calls 

That found their way there through drear prison walls; 
Who "d beg for the poor like a stentor all day, 

And whose step seemed an index where misery lay. 
The square I put on and straightway descried, 

That though proper without ‘twas not well inside— 
That amid all the snivel there was too much of self, 
And love of his kind mixed with love of the pelf. 


I saw a great doctor, as grave as the bird 

Whose classical claim to wisdom we ‘ve heard, 

His head so busied with hygeian laws, _ c 
That he didn't know half of the time where he was, 
I put on my square—gracious heavens, the fall! 

He sunk down at once to nothing at all. 

A pair of old saddle bags only remained, 





tional and not: less worthy purpose of establishing : 


Mason in the jurisdiction for the next thirteen years, | 


And a few empty bottles that his drugs had tained! 


On the head ofa a my square I once tried, 
But there was not a thing in it, so I let it slide. 





The last that I tried was a popular belle, 

W hose dimensions were more than the compass could tell; 
On her head a small lamp-mat, merely a patch, 

A monstrous great waterfall pinned on to match, 
With bugles enough displayed up and down, 

To blow all the walls of Jericho down; 

With a spread of trimming, to taste an offence, 
And a gait that seemed to say—hang the expense! 
My square I applicd—excuse me, don't ask 

What I found, the result of my delicate task ; 
But if you insist—‘twas a skeleton form, 

From which had escaped all attributes warm. 


But after all this, to mysctt then said I, 

PP ony f the you try. 

So thought, so I acted—when straightway the test 
Showed me warped and deformed far worse than the rest. 
There were crooks of passion, and bunches of sin, 

‘And the line of plain duty wired out and wired in. 

Then I this moral formed, in semi-despair: 

We must take all men pretty much as they are! 

Bat I still keep my square, and st!!! isy the test, 

And live on, and love on, and hope for the best. 








SPIRITUAL. 

At a spiritual seance at the Banner of Light rooms, 
the other day, the highly spiritual question was ask- 
ed by one Perry Ashley, if Jeff Davis and other 
prominent leaders of the rebellion would not have 
been hanged, had they not been “ Royal Arch or 
High Masons!” The question reveals the greenest 
simplicity, but the ‘‘ spirits” answered it very grave- 
ly, naming Masonry as “superior to the American 
government!”—that “ it has a larger power, and more 
subtle force is exerted from its centre, than ever has 
been exerted from the centre of government, or in all 
probability will be exerted.” 

This is something new to us, but more surprising 
the fact that the “spirits” should admit that Jeff 
Davis was a Mason at all. We saw it denied, quite re- 
cently, that he was a Mason, ina Masonic journal, 
and take that to be better than the invisible author- 
ity. He is nota Mason, and the spirit should not 
have lied about it. The same Mr. Ashley then asked 
if Masonry did not override and subvert all statute 
and civil law, and the spirit answered: ‘‘ Ostensibly 
it does not, but really it does.” 

It is very evident that the spirit has not been inside 
of a lodge-room, and has associated only with the 
ghosts of anti-Masons, since arriving there. It is a 
pleasure to know this, and we feel safe in the assur- 
ance which even this gives us that our Lodges are 
still tiled by the faithful old guardians who watched 
them here, against the intrusion of such as might 
hope to sneak in by a tiler in the flesh, whose spirit- 
ual eyes are not opened. It would delight Father 
Martin, we know, to meet some of his old opponents 
there, and shut the door in their obtrusive faces. 





(Gr At the recent meeting of the Grand Lodge, in 
New York, the following resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, Certain fraudulent and unauthorized 
schemes in the nature of lotteries and gift enterprises, 
falsely purporting to be under the sanction of Ma- 
sonic authority, for the benefit of Masonic Hall and 
Asylum funds, have been devised and set on foot by 
persons for their own selfish purposes, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Masons of the State of New 
York do not only disavow but denounce as gross and 
wicked all such scherees purporting to be for the hall 
and asylum fund, or any other Masonic charity, and 
that such schemes and devices are subversive of pub- 
lic morals, and in Violation of the laws of the State, 
and deserve the severest condemnation of all honest 
men and Masons. 

Resolved, That the newspaper press throughout the 
State be requested to publish this preamble and reso- 
lutions as a caution to the public against impostors of 
this character. 


VALUABLE MACHINES. 

At the conversazione of the Institution o Civil 
Engineers, some very i ting models : 
of a sewing- machine which will stitch the thickest 
leather, thick boot-soles and harness, with almost as 
much facility as woollen cloth, Another sews leather 
gloves. A hydraulic coal-cutting machine, with a 
supply of thirty gallons of water a minute, at a pres- 
sure of three hundred pounds, will do as much work 
as twenty men, and with satisfactory economy in the 











I'll jast mention here, to avoid any fuss— 


: The doctor I mean doesn't practise with us. 


A politician next passed my way, 

Who “d shouted and spouted for many a day; 

Who had bored his friends as much as his foes, 

And changed as the current ebbs and flows; 

1 put upon him the mystical square, 

When, presto! the change that was manifest there! 
The patriot vanished, and there in his stead 

Was a poor famished figure in blue, white and red. 
1 lifted the end of the singular pall, 

And hope for an office I found under all. 


And thus I went on my course here and there, 
Applying to all the mystical square. 
There were some stood the test, though, good men and 


true, 2 
Bat like angel visits they were far-twixt and few. 
There were parsons and editors, schoolmen and drones, 
There were soldiers, and poets, and students, and crones, 
And good work were they whom the square would let 





pass, 
As an ashler hewn, mid the ‘glomerate mass. 


prod of coal as well as or labor. The machine 
represented by the model is at work in a mine near 
Leeds; and when once supplied with water, it keeps 
going, using the quantity over and over again as long 
as may be desired, making twenty-five strokes a 
minute, with put little noise, friction or dust. Itrans 
on the rails laid in the mine, and by the mere pres- 
sure of the water, will cut a length of nearly forty 
feet an hour, and is so simple in construction that an 
ordinary miuer can work it with but little of the risk 
to which he is commonly exposed. The cost of labor 
for coal dug by hand is eightpence a ton; with the 
machine, it is from threepence to fivepence. Ma- 
chine-dug coal is of better size than hand-dug, and 
makes eight per cent. only of slack, while the hand- 
dug makes thirty-six per cent.; whence the cal- 
culation has been made, that in addition to the sav- 
ing in the cost «f labor, the machine effects a saving 





of tenpence per ton on the quantity of coal produced. 
Considering how important it is to avoid waste of 
coal, we giadiv call attention to this interesting 
machine. 
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THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 567.) 
dogged your footsteps from the cars and saw just 
where you went, and just what you did. Saw, in 
fact, that you did not spend any money. Hesaw the 
desk open when he entered your room. You left 
the door unlocked for the ‘sweep.’ He entered. 
Your desk was unlocked. He easily got the money. 
He was probably startled, and fied, leaving the 
watch. You say you did not see any one go up stairs, 
and you were sitting on the steps all the time; that’s 
nothing. He might have been in a coal bin watching 
you goout.” This last suggestion made an impression 
on Harry’s listeners. What more probable than that 
the thief should hide in a coal bin and watch Gorham 
leave hisroom? Nothing more likely. Everybody re- 
membered he had read of just such things happening. 

“T should have thought Old Judy (the ‘sweep’) 
would have seen him, shouldn’t you?” 

“ Perhaps she did see him. Perhaps she let him 
in.” Harry spoke in a low, solemn tone. 

“Good gracious! Harry, you’re a regular detec- 
tive,” John Jones said, and all the boys looked at 
him with admiration for his cuteness. Of course the 
“sweep” let the manin. It was a regular deep-laid 
plot, agreed upon beforehand. The matter was 
getting more and more interesting. 

“I don’t believe she’d do such a thing; she’s too 
stupid and too honest,” said Tommy Haskins. 

Now that Tommy mentioned it, it did not seem 
very probable that the stupid Irish woman, who had 
taken care of the rooms for years, should now, in her 
old age, be found guilty of stealing. Perhaps they 
were rather hasty in taking away the good character 
she had borne for years. 

“I don’t know,” said Harry Mason. “ These stupid 
Irish women are not so stupid as you think. Half 
the time they’re only shamming. I’ll allow that Old 
Judy is the last one I should suspect, but there’s no 
telling. These thieves are mighty smart, and often 
come it over old women. Perhaps he made love to 
her and promised to marry her. They often play 
that trick, you know.” 

All the boys remembered having rea of just such 
things. . There was no doubt of it. Judy’s honesty 
had fallen a prey to the wiles of the thief. 

“If we could get a detective from New York or 
Boston, he would ferret out the trath. These Smith- 
town constables are good for nothing. If I were you 
T’d send for a detective at once.” 

How coolly he said it! Again the boys cast glances 
of admiration on him, and wondered how he had 
acquired such penetration. 

“If we could only get Sidney here! he’d be just 
the man.” 

Tommy Haskins made this remark. He had lately 
read a biography of this remarkable person, and was 
duly impressed with his ability to catch a thief. 

‘+ He’s dead,” said Harry, in disdain; ‘“‘and we 
can’t unearth him. Moreover, his body is over three 
thousand milesaway. I think, Tommy, on the whole, 
that you had better dry up.” 

“ Well, fellows, I'll tell you what it is. It’s very 
evident the ‘sweep’ knows something about the 
matter, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” from every one. : 

** Well, to-morrow Harry Mason and I will pump 
Old Jady, cross-question her, you know, and if we 
can’t get the truth out of the old woman set us down 
for a couple of asses, Meantime, I wont write home 
(the governor might be angry, you know,) until I’ve 
done all I can. Then if I can’t find out anything, I'll 
write to the governor, and have a detective s as sure 
as my name is Gorham de Lancey.” 

This decision was highly approved by all, and they 
Separated to go to their rooms to make ready. for 
supper, thinking over the robbery, and the cuteness 
of Harry Mason. 

Meantime, Harry Mason walked alone to his room, 
pondering, as he went along, upon the proper way 
for Gorham and him to conduct the business of cross- 
questioning. A hundred stories he had read passed 
through his brain. Recollections of Jack Shepard, of 
Dick Tarpin, of sharp lawyers, occurred to his mind. 

- How could they put questions to the “sweep” so 
that she would be caught contradicting herself? 
‘Of course we must not let her suspect what we’re 
up to, or she’d be on her guard. It wont do to ap- 
proach the subject too abruptly, and yet that might 
be the very best thing we could do. Ask her point 
blank what she knew about the matter. She would 
grow red, and look confused, but then she is so old, 
and her complexion is so dark, it might not be so easy, 
after all, to read her feelings. On the whole, I think 
we had better approach the subject gradually, and 
when we have made her contradict herself, and got 
her confused, we’ll come down on her and make her 
confess. Threaten state prison for life, but let her off 
if she discloses all she knows. Of course we’ll have a 
scene. She’ll beg us not to send her to prison, and 
all that; but we must be firm.” 

This knotty question settled at length, Harry went 

te his supper with that look of superior shrewdness 


appearance every morning at eight o’clock. She never 
went to Gorham’s rvom before quarter of nine. At 
nine the students bad to go to recitation. So there 
would only be fifteen minutes for the examination, a 
very short time indeed. Gorham’s room was to ‘be 
the scene of action, as Old Judy would suspect if they 
done her elsewhere. 





‘We must commence as.soon as she enters,” said 
Harry; “for if we cut recitation the Faculty will 
know all about it, and then there'll be the deuce to 
pay.” 

Patiently enough Gorham de Lancey and Harry 
Mason awaited the old woman’s coming, both too 
much excited tostudy the morning lesson. How long 
it seemed since the clock struck eight! Two or three 
times they thought they heard Judy’s step, but every 
time they were mistaken. 

At length they really did hear her slip-shod tread 
on the stairs, slow as usual, partly from old age, part- 
ly from long habit. Harry and Gorham were both 
excited, now that the time for the cross-questioning 
was athand. A knock at the door. Gorham man- 
aged to cry out, “come in.” Old Judy entered, with 
her pail and duster. They heard her in the bedr 


had fancied the woman would grow red and look 
guilty. He would be calm and collected. The 
“ sweep” would fall on her knees and ask them to 
forgive her first theft, sobbing piteously. They would 
be moved to pity, and, contrary to their better judg- 
ment, which would suggest the state prison, they 
would show mercy, and let her off with a lecture on 
morality and the wickedness of stealing. 

This picture had not been realized; far from it. 
Judy had not looked guilty, nor appeared, in fact, at 
all different from usual. “She might be shamming 
innocence; there’s no knowing; but I would never 
have supposed she would have been so sharp,” mut- 
tered Harry. For want of something better to do, he 
sauntered leisurely to Gorbam’s room. He knockca 
at the door, and, without waiting to be told to come 





as she cleared up, and made the bed. Neither of 
them could quite make up his mind to begin the 
questioning. Neither of them felt that he was suffi- 
ciently calm todo so. Any one entering the room at 
that moment would have supposed that they were 
the guilty ones, so flushed and conscious they 


Old Judy left the room for a moment to deposit her 
slops. Both the inquisitors drew a long breath, and 
felt infinitely relieved. 

“Tsay, Harry, this wont do. I verily believe we’re 
afraid of her. You'begin to question and I'll follow 
you up. Now or never.” 

“Allright, Gorham. I'll begin at once. We beat 
around a little at first, you know. We don’t come to 
the point at once. Hush! here she is.” 

Ola Judy entered, totally unconscious of the ex- 
amination in store for her, and looking like anything 
but one conscious of having been accessory to a theft. 
She seemed the very embodiment of stupidity and 
honesty. Harry Mason felt his coolness and courage 
leaving him again. He had agreed to open the trial, 
but he did not know howtobegin. He had arranged, 
during the night, in his mind a series of questions 
which were to completely bewilder Judy, so that she 
should contradict herself over and over again. But 
not one of these questions could he think of, and time 
was passing. Old Judy was dustjng. In a few more 
minutes she would be gone. Gorham was winking 
at him, and telling him, plainly enough, it was time 
to begin. He grew desperate. 

“‘Hum! hum! Mrs. Murphy!” his voice was not 
very firm, but he tried to appear cool. “ Have you 


.any children?” This question certainly would not 


lead Old Judy to suspect what was coming. 

“Bless your soul! I’ve eight; all married,” was 
Judy’s answer. 

“You wouldn’t like to bring disgrace on them now, 
would you?” 
“*Disgrace! The Lord forbid! What for should 
1?” said Judy, astonished at the bare supposition. 
“No, Mra. Murphy, I knew you wouldn’t wish to, 
nor, indeed, is there any need of it,”—(Harry was quite 
himself now) —“ provided you will do what your duty, 
your conscience tells you to do.” (The speech he had 
been preparing in the night had come to his recollec- 
tion now.) “Only confess to my friend, Mr. de 
Lancey. Tell us who the man was, and what bas 
become of him, and we wont be hard on you. You 
need not think that honor compels you to be silent 
about it. He’s cheated you—yes, he’s a villanous 
seducer. He’ll never come back again. They never 
do. So the best thing you can dois to own up the 
whole story. Come now, do.” 

Old Judy did not know what to make of this speech. 


comprehension, she did. At first, she thought he 





was qui: g her, h , and blessing him for 
laughing at | an old woman, she went on with her 
dusting. Evidently Harry’s shot had not taken effect. 
Gorham felt it to be a failure, and now took his 
turn: 

“Mrs. Murpby, have you ever seen that desk be- 
fore?” (Mrs. Murphy was dusting it then.) 

“ Why, sure, I’ve dusted it ever since you’ve been 
in the school.” 

“I keep very important papers in there, Mrs. 
Murphy. 1 sometimes keep”—with sternness — 
“money.” Both watched the effect of this shot, 
which was to the point. 

“Well, and wasn’t it made for that, faith?” Not 
the least bit disconcerted. 

Both Harry and Gorham had failed in their at- 
tempts. Judy was too much for them. While 
thinking how to renew the attack, the recitation-bell 
rang, and they were obliged to leave, feeling that 
their interview had not been so successful as they 
had anticipated. A crowd of classmates surrounded 
them as they went to recitation, anxious to know the 
result of their cross-questioning. ‘“ Has she confessed? 
Did you corner her?” was asked on all sides. 

“Not quite; we were just coming down on her 
when the bell rang. We'll settle her yet, however. 
Never fear.” 

After recitation, Harry Mason strolled along the 
pleasant walks of the green, thinking over the con- 
versation they had held with Old Judy. Investiga- 
tion and cross-questioning he had called it before it 
had taken place, but he felt as if the few questions 
asked had hardly merited such a high-sounding title. 
Unwilling as he was to acknowledge it, he knew that 
he had not been successful in his attempt. Instead 
of only questioning the “sweep,” and confusing her, 
he had a painful recollection of his own embarrass- 





ment, and his difficulty to ask a single question. He 


in, entered. Good Heaven! the sight he saw almost 
took away his breath. There was a man in the room 
standing at the table, and—yes, before Gorham’s 
writing-desk, which he had evidently opened. Harry 
knew that he was in the presence of the THIEF. 
There were the bushy brown hair and whiskers— 
rather stout—medium height—between forty and 
fifty. There was no mistake. He was the thief. 
The man turned and nodded as Harry entered. 
Harry did not know whether to advance or to retreat. 
Inclination prompted him torun. At any moment 
the thief might turn round and murder him. Horri- 
ble! He had evidently returned for the watch. 
What was to be done? Harry, by a desperate effort, 
collected his scattered senses. He was not a coward, 
and was tolerably shrewd. He quickly proceeded to 
lay his plans. The man must not escape; but how to 
prevent him? Harry was strong for his years, but 
he knew he was no match for the broad-shouldered 
man befure him. Harry might lock the door (the 
key was always in the lock) but then he would be in 
the power of the ruffian, who would probably cut his 
throat, and then blow the lock to pieces with a re- 
volver which he doubtless had in his overcoat pocket. 
Such a thought even was enough to send a thrill of 
horror through Harry’s veins. 

He had never taken his eyes off the thief from the 
moment he first saw him. “ How devilish cool he is, 
rummaging over those papers while 1 am looking at 
him all the time. No one would suppose he was a 
thief; he looks quite respectable—like a father of a 
family. He’s got a wig on, that’s evident; disguised 
completely, 1 suppose. Perhaps he’s really quite a 
young man. He’s got up first rate, any way, even to 
his gaiters and spectacles.” 

“ How soon will Gorham bein?” asked *he stranger, 
turning to Harry, who had not moved from the door, 
which he held half open, ready to dart out if the thief 
should pounce upon him. 

Harry could not repress a start as he turned toward 
him, and opened the door a little wider. He could 
not help it. Harry expected Gdrham every minute, 
but thought if he told the man so, he would be afraid 
of being detected, and go. So he said, “ Not before 
an hour.” How bright it was in the thief to say 
Gorham! He probably read his name on his card 
tacked on to the door,” thought Harry. 

“T’m sorry; I wanted to seehim, Are you sure 
he wont be in before?” 

“ Not the slightest possibility of it,” coolly answered 





had been drinking. Then she supposed he was quiz- ‘from the desk, and commenced to write. 
zing her, as the students often did, though Judy in ' George! this is rich; he’s a regular old one at the 
the present case could see no point to the joke, and | business. They often do that sort of thing. Take 
Harry looked perfectly serious. It must be that he | your money, and leave a note, expressing their regrets 


| Harry. ‘ He’s in recitation now, and Professor Sharp 
| always keeps the boys an hour.” 


(Another lie.) 
“How mighty cool this man is! pretends he wants to 
see Gorham, and speaks as if he knew him.” He 
could not but feel a sort of admiration for such an 
| accomplished villain. ‘I suppose he counts me for 


If any woman ever looked thoroughly at a loss for ; nothing. Perhaps he’ll find himself mistaken.” 


Meantime, the thief had taken a sheet of paper 
“ By 


at being obliged to borrow, but that necessity knows 
no law, and so on. Paul Clifford used to do that sort 
of thing, if I remember rightly.” 

Seeing the thief was thus engaged, and knowing 
he had no time to lose, Harry walked quickly and 
quietly to the bedroom. He knew that Gorham 
always kept a loaded revolver underneath his bureau. 
“One felt more secure knowing one could defend 
one’s self if need be,” Gorham was wont to say. 
Harry put the revolver in his pocket. How cool he 
felt now! This was just the sort of an adventure he 
liked. So exciting, and it needed so much nerve, too. 
Wouldn’t the boys look up to him if he caught the 
thief all by himself? He would be the most popular 
fellow in his class. All Smithtown would ring with 
his prowess. The young ladies would consider him 
quite a hero. The idea was so pleasing that he was 
quite elated. The most difficult part of the work yet 
remained undone; he must lock the door, and let 
Gorham, or some one else, know how affairs stood, 80 
as to come to his assistance. Coolness equal to the 
thiet’s was necessary. “‘ Diamond cut diamond,’” 
thought Harry. ‘Time will show which is the bette: 
man.” : 

With his right hand in his pocket, grasping the 
revolver, Harry walked slowly and apparently care- 
lessly from the room, never once taking his eye off 


the thief. He must have a piece of paper, but it | 


would not do to get it from the table, as the ruffian 
might suddenly spring upon him. A lucky thought 
occurred to him. He saw an atlas on a table at the 
opposite side of the room. If he could get this, he 
could tear out one of the fly leaves. Just what he 
wanted. Carefully he walked across the room, his 
eye fixed on the stranger, before whom he had to 
pass. The man raised his head and looked at Harry. 


the matter with the boy? He looked at him as if he 
were a maniac. 

“Young man, you look at me as if I were a 
maniac,” he said. “1’m perfectly harmless, I assure 
you; don’t be afraid.” 

“Afraid—you a maniac! O no! you don’t look at 
all like a maniac—ha, ha! what an idea—that I 
should fear you because you are a maniac!” 

Wasn’t this bright in Harry to allay the thief’s aus- 
picions by laughing, as if it were a good joke? His 
laugh, however, was rather forced, and he still fixed 
his eyes on the man, who evidently was at a loss how 
to account for his conduct. He said no more, how- 
ever, but resumed his writing. 

Harry seized the atlas and tore out a fly leaf. With 
@ pencil he wrote in large letters: 

“The bird iscaged. I have your revolver, and will 
keep him till youcome. Notimetobe lost. H.M.” 

This note being folded, he directed to Gorham de 
Lancey in large letters, and added to the directivn, 
“a matter of life and death.” 

Now to lock the door and get the key out of the 
Ieck without attracting the thief’s notice. “Keep 
cool, Harry; keep cool,” he muttered to himself; and 
he felt so very much at ease that he commenced to 
hum. How could he better disarm suspicion? His 
hand was on the key. The man must not hear it 
turn in the lock. 

T cannot but stop to admire this young hero myself. 
Here, within four feet of him, was a thief who might 
spring upon him any moment and strangle him, and 
Harry was deliberately locking himself in the same 
room with him. What now did he do to drown the 
noise of the key turning in the lock? He sung loud, 
“T’m a raw recruit from a country town,” and locked 
the door. The thief looked up, amazement written 
on every feature. He said nothing, bat his look said 
as plainly as his tongue could have spoken it, “ You're 
the strangest young man I ever saw.” 

But Harry was not to be disconcerted now. As 
soon as the stranger turned his back » he took 
the key from the lock, singing all time, and 
wrapped his note round it. Round both he wound 
his handkerchief, so that it might attract notice. 

The stranger had almost finished his writing. “It’s 
& pretty long letter,” thought Harry. “I guess I'll 
read it soon.” 

“ You’re the strangest young man I’ve ever seen,” 
said the thief, wiping his pep. ‘I hope you'll excuse 
an old man for saying 80.” 

“ Ha, ha! strange, youthinkI am? Well, perhaps 
Tam; ha, ha!” 

The man evidently thought Harry was more than 
strange now—was downright mad. He took out his 
watch and looked at it. + 

“Quarter of ten; I can’t stay but five minutes 
more,” he muttered to himself, and proceeded to fold 
the paper on which he had been writing. 

“Perhaps your five minutes will be longer than 
you think,” said Harry to himself. 

He had approached close to the window, which 
was open, and now dropped his bundle. It fell right 
in the middle of the path, so that no one passing could 
fail to notice it. All was done now that he could «do, 
and it only remained for him to wait for Gorham to 
come with assistance, when they would secure their 
prey. Meantime, he might as well render his position 
@ little more secure, He entered the bedroom. The 
stranger had risen, and was buttoning his coat. 
Harry shut the bedroom door and locked it. Then 
he pulled the bed up to the door. There wasan open 
space over the door, meant to ventilate the room, and 
Harry, by standing on the foot-board of the bed, could 
look throug» the ventilator into the larger apart- 
ment. This he proceeded todo. The thief had put 
on his hat. As he turned to go, he saw Harry looking 
at him through the ventilator. 
¢ Well, of all the strange persons I ever saw, you 
are the strangest. I can’t stop any longer, as I must 
get the next train. I leave this letter, which I sup- 
pose Gorham will get. It willexplain certain things.” 

“Very likely,” said Harry; “such notes always 
do. But hadn’t you better deliver it yourself? I 
expect him every moment.” 

“T can’t wait any longer. I must get the next 
train, and I thought you said he wouldn’t be.in for 
an hour; and that wasn’t twenty minutes ago.” 

“Did 1? Well, I suppose I did.” 


The man evidently thought this was consistent . 


with his singular actions, and said nothing. He tried 
to open the door. He could not. 

“How this door sticks.” (A vigorous pull. It 
didn’t open. Another pull.) “ Why, it’s locked!” 

“ Yes, it’s locked. 1 locked it.” 

“ Why did you lock it?” R 

“TI guess you know pretty well, or can guess, at 
any rate.” 

“I know? I guess? Come, young man, you've 
been fooling long enough. I’ve no time to put up 
with your nonsense. Come down and open the door, 
or give me the key and I’ll open it.” 

“Tsay, you’re a cute one, old man.” 

“A what, boy? Where have you been brought up? 





How dare you play your tricks on a person of my 
age? How dare you be so impudent? What means 
this insolence?” 

“It means, my very dear sir, that you're bagged at 
last, and might as well take things quietly. I’ve 
locked the door and thrown the key out of the win- 
dow. I’ve got a revolver, and if you attempt to come 
near me I’!l shoot you. You can’t jump out of the 
window, for you would break your neck. You can’t 
tear up the sheets or blankets to make a ladder with, 
for they’re all in here. Ina few minutes | shall have 


He saw the earnest gaze fixed upon him, and the | help. The door may open any moment. I should 





start which Harry could not help. What could be | advise you to take things quietly. 


You'd better 








which, perhaps, he was warranted in assuming. 
Harry lay awake a good part of the night arranging 
in his mind the plan to be carried out the following 
morning. Indeed, he seemed far more interested in 
the matter than Gorham de Lancey, who slept sound- 
ly from the moment he got in bed till the prayer bell 
rung the next morning. The “‘sweep” made her 
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restore the money, and we’ll do what we can to make 

your sentence as light as possible. You’re a pretty 

old bird, however, and I don’t suppose you'll get off 
with less than twenty yearsof state prison. In short, 

your game is up. Rather bad, I know, to be caught: 
by a schoolboy, but that’s not your fault; and I don’t 

believe there’s another fellow in the school could 

have done the same thing. So pucker up, old fellow; 

it might be worse, you see.” 

I will not attempt to describe the sensation of the 
stranger when he heard this speech. Amazement,’ 
dismay, utter bewilderment seized him. Was he 
dreaming? He pinched bimeelf. No; he was wide 
awake. “Door locked—restore money—ladder—old 
one—game’s up. No, no;” the stranger had solved 
the mystery. He shook his head mournfully; he 
cast a glance of pity at the young man. “So young, 
too,” he murmured, “and so very mad.” This, then, 
explained his singular conduct for the last twenty 
minutes. 

“My poor boy,” he said, kindly, “ you’re excited. 
You have been reading some thrilling tale of robbery, . 
and fancy you are engaged in some such scene as you 
have been reading of. But you mistake. This is 
Gorham de Lancey’s room. See, here is everything 
as usual. No, don’t get excited; be calm; lie down 
and sleep. There, keep cool, cool, cool.” 

It was Harry’s turn to be amazed, but he, too, 
solved the mystery, as he thought. 

“T gay, old gent, you are asly one. But I am too 
many for you. It’s very well for you to play off your 
noneense, if you wish. But I’m up tosnoff. Pray 
suit yourself. Goaheadif youlike. J find it infinitely 
amusing.” - 

“ My son, I don’t know whom you take me for; 
but if you know Gorham you may have heard him 
mention me.” 

“ Of course I have. He gave me a minute advice 
tion of you. Medium height, rather stout, bushy 
hair—you%gven’t very bushy hair, however—between 
forty and fi I should say fifty or sixty. You see 
I knew you moment I saw you.” 

“ Then is ifn account of some enmity to Gorham 
that you act thus disrespectfully to one so nearly 
connected to him?” 

So nearly connected? 0, this is a joke. I sup- 
pose you’re one of the family—his father, perhaps?” 

“ Yes, young man, I am his father.” 

“© Lord! that’s the richest yet. You’re one of 
them, aint you? As if I couldn’t see through your 
disguise. Didn’t I see gray hairs underneath your 
wig? and don’t I know that very likely the gray hair 
isa wig, too? I know a thing or two, don’t I?” 

* Young man, I’m very sorry you have no more 
respect for the marks of old age.” 

“0, come now, that game’s played out. Here 
comes Gorham himself; he’ll be glad to see his beloved 
pa. dust you keep quiet. If you move an inch I'll 
shoot you; and I’m a pretty fair shot, too.” 

*¢Good heavens! this lunatic.is just as.likely to 
shoot me as not,” said the old man, in 


trepidation. 
A key turned in the lock. 
“All right, Gorham. Don’t be afraid. I’ve your 
revolver pointed at him, and 1’ll fire if he moves.” 
The door opened, and Gorham came in, flushed and 
excited, and a little bit frightened. 
** Halloo, dad; you here!” 
“ In the first place, Gorham, just look out for that 
poor lunatic; he may shoot me any moment.” 
“ Lunatic? where? ‘What! Harry Mason? O 
gracious! I shall die.” And Gorham rolled on the 
floor, he was laughing so heartily. 
Harry Mason descended from the bed, and came 
out from the bedroom. If any one ever looked mor- 
tified, Le did. 
‘* But, my son, I don’t understand it at all. Here 
I came considerably out of my way to give you your 
money which you left at home.” (Gorham suddenly 
stopped laughing.) “This young man, after acting 
in the most singular manner, locked me in and 
threatened to shoot me, besides calling me most in- 
sulting names. I’ve lost the train, and been fright- 
ened almost to death, etapa every minute to be 
shot.” 
«* My poor old pa. Well, rn tell you how it was. 
You see, I thought I’d lost. my money, finding the 
envelop empty, and as a man had been in my room 
when I was putting the envelop away, I supposed he 
had stolen it. Harry and I were trying to catch the 
thief, and you see he thought you answered to the 
description well enough. It was my fault, after all, 
you see; but 1’m sure I’m sorry. Harry, perhaps we 
had better say nothing about this among the fellows.” 
Mr. de Lancey could appreciate a joke as well as 
any one. Harry Mason had not yet got over his 
mortification. 
“ Don’t let it trouble you, Harry,” said Mr. de Lan- 
cey. ‘ You showed a great deal of coolness and cour- 
age. To be sure, 1 don't feel flattered at being taken 
for a thief, but that isnothing. So look up, lad, and as 
I’ve lost the train, why, let us go and get a dinner.” 
And soon all three were laughing at the joke over a 
good dinner. 
The students wondered why Gorham de Lancey 
and Harry Mason said no more about the robbery. 
But they were welcome to wonder all they pleased; 
they never knew the truth. 





“ Have you seen Love’s Melancholy at Williams 
& Everett’s?” said George Augustus Smith to Arthur 
William Muggs. ‘ No, my boy,” gloomily responded 
Muggs; ‘* I’ve got a very large one here,” placing his 
dexter hand over his ih, which respectable and 
useful organ he took for his heart. Muggs’ 8 affinity 





The World in Miniature. 


THE MEADOW PATH. 
It leads, in many a tangled curve, 
Through,reedy fen and yielding mosses, . 
- To where, through rushes rank and Breen, 
On. stepping-stones the brook it crosses; 
It circles in and circles out, 
By ferny fell and wooded passes, 
And hides away, in sudden sport, 
Beneath the lush and tangled grasses. 


It skirts the upland's shallow pool 

With many a graceful scoop and hollow, 
And runs away, on bare brown feet, 

The faster. as you faster follow! 
It sweeps along the fallow ridge, 

In countless eddying curves and narrows, 
And ping in and ping out, 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sparrows. 
It flits away, with dainty grace, 

Through spongy marsh and sandy shallows, 
And dons the cardinals gay hood, 

To brighten up its barren fallows. 
It braids the king-cup's golden bells, 

Like stars, amid its floating tresses, 
And circling in and circling out, 

It dies at last among its cresses. 


The Mediterranean excursion party were charged 
21,700 reis for sundry dinners, cigars and wine. One 
of the party, astonished at the array of figures, 
offered to pay $150 to foot the bill, but not a cent 
more. When the bill was translated into language a 
Christian could understand, it was discovered that 
$21.70 was sufficient to liquidate the claim. Happi- 
ness reigned once more, and more refreshments were 
ordered. 

Here is an anecdote told of the Sultan in Paris:— 
‘*M. Leopold de Meyer the pianist was called upon 
to play before Abdul Aziz. In order that no injury 
might be done to the beautiful mosaic floor the piano 
was placed on the backs of five Turks; then when 
M. de Meyer desired to sit down, he was told that no 
one was permitted to be seated in the presence of the 
Sultan. Finally this difficulty was got over, and the 
professor was accommodated with a chair. The Sul- 
tan expressed himself as bighly delighted with the 
performance, and then asked the pianist to dance.” 


Abel Perkins, of S—, bad a spite against Squire 
B—-, of the same town. Some one remarked in his 
hearing one day that the squire was a mean man. 
* Mean,” said Abel,” I guess he is. A yard of black 
tape would make him a suit of mourning, and then 
he’d have enough left for a weed on his hat.” 

An American in Paris was in want of a hat, and 
not being able to speak French, considered himself 
lucky in stumbling upon @istore where such articles 
were sold, to find in gold-leaf letters upon the win- 
dow, “English spoken here.” He entered, selected 
his hat, and asked how much, and was repliéd' to a6 
follows by the French shopkeeper: ‘I would scharge 
a gentleman twenty francs; I will scharge you six- 
teen.” A Frenchman wouldn’t often give such a 
doubtful compliment. 


When Verdi’s “‘ Macbeth” was given for the first 
time in Dablin, the long symphony preceding the 
sleep-walking scene did not altogether please the 
galleries. The theatre was darkened—everything 
looked gloomy and mysterious—the music being to 
match. The curtain rose, and the nurse and doctor 
were discovered seated at the door of Lady Macbeth’s 
chamber, a bottle of physic and a candle being on the 
table that was between them. Viardot (who was 
playing Lady Macbeth) was waited for in the most 
profound silence—a silence which was broken by a 
voice from the gallery crying out, “ Hurry, now, Mr. 
Lacey, tell us, is ita boy ora girl?” The inquiry 
nearly destroyed the effect of the whole scene by the 
emotion it created. 

A little boy on the train for Kingston, lately, said, 
“Mister, the locomotive is a lover of the weed, isn’t 
it?”—“*Can’t say; why do you ask, my little man?” 
“ Because it smokes and .chews.”—“ Very well. I 
see it smokes, but how about the chewing ?”—*“ Didn’t 
you notice in the depot, just before we left? Didn’t 
it ‘chew, chew,’ to go ahead, and then ‘chew,’ to 
back her ?”—“ That will do, my little boy; you will be 
a wit some of these days, if you don’t take to the 
weed and whiskey.” 

Two of the London shoe-blacks have located them- 
selves near one of the railway stations. They seat 
the customer in an arm-chair, hand him a morning 
paper, place his feet on elevated blocks, and then 
each one commences ona boot, and brushes with 
vigor till the shining is completed. The charge for 
all this attention is one penny, or two cents. 

Two school-teachers in Indiana fell out and had a 
tight. A great crowd was the necessary consequence, 
A nervous individual came up, in breathless excite- 
ment, and inquired of a wag the cause. ‘ Why,” 
said he, ‘‘ they fell out about spelling the word ‘ bird.’ 
One said it was ‘byrd,’ and the other contended it 
was ‘ burd.’” 

Aman advertised for a wife, and requested each 








Buch in Pittle. 


Ira Aldridge, the colored actor, has a white Swed- 

ish lady of rank for a wife. 

The cane-brakes of the South, which have never 

been utilized, can be converted into paper. 

Liebig has invented a substitute for mother’s milk, 

which, however, unfortunately kills the children. 

The king of Bavaria has long conversations with 

Lola Montez’s ghost. Not crim., though. 

Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope” have lately been 
dered into Bengalese by Baboo Doorgadass Mook- 

erjia. 

The Prussian police are ruthlessly destroying all 

the maps on which Hanover figures as a 

A London laundress found a large bag of gold in 

an old mattress bought for a few pence at auction. 

A lady appeared as a shower of pearls at a ball at 

Long Branch. How many she showered is not given. 

Golden-brown straw bonnets trimmed with crape 

are the genteel thing in Paris. 

The white silk umbrella is the latest delicate in- 

vention for a canopy. 

The richest man in New Hampshire is Isaac Spaul- 

ding, whose weekly income is $1000. 

A good cargo of cvolies costs about $325,000 in gold. 

What better this than slavery? 

The experiments of Mr. Green, in his fishing-nurs- 

eries at Springfield, remind the Connecticut valley 

people of the line, ‘‘ What shadders we are,” etc. 

“Chevalier Aldridge,” the black tragedian, thirty 

years ago went to Europe as J. W. Wallack’s servant, 

The medalled and decorated exhibitors of the Paris 

Exposition are to be bicgraphed in a book of gold. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright t.scsured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tus Man or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHeR Gigi, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1I0T PauprER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—TuE OckaN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta — 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tuz Sra GuLL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEeatH-Tovucs, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tuer Pouice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tuk Gip- 
SEY DavuGurTeER, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuHrk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm 2. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—TnE ALCHEMIST CF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
Tue SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest Ranegr, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—Tus VenpetrA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tnue LEAGUE 
or Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna’s Hrs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADam PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie Porrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik KASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TRE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 





Queen Vic. has sent a ploughman’s wife $15 for 
bearing triplets. She will have to do a good deal at 
the same rate to make anything by it. : 

A Pittsburg paper says a nose in that ill-smelling 
city is a great misfortune. 

White labor is being tried in Mississippi with great 
success and tolerable willingness. A wonder in Mis- 
sissippi. 

It is said that 80,000 dozen bottles of Congress 
water were sold last year. 

California is going to cultivate the banana in the 
Los Angelos, Santa Clara and Solano regions. 

If you would have your daughter’s husband pleased 
with his breakfast, teach her to get a breakfast. 

An ancient brick has been found four feet below 
the surface in Iowa, supposed to have been made two 
centuries ago. 

A successor to the Davenport boys, in England, 
shuts himself up in a box and gets out without open- 
ing the door. 

William Taylor, residing near Spencerville, Ohio, 
110 years old, is now supposed to be the last Revolu- 


The worst diet for oarsmen—a fowl. Itis hard to 
swallow. . 

George Sand is sixty-three, and objects to being 
caricatured in a Paris penny paper. 

The Sultan “tipped” the servants at the Elysee 
20,000 francs. 

Reconstruction in Jamaica is far from a success. 
All the best people are leaving as fast as possible. 

James Buchanan and Thad. Stevens attended a 
wedding in Lancaster county, recently. 

Trouble is brewing among the German brewers in 
New York about the revenue laws. 

Boffalo bakers are compelled to stamp their bread 
with their initials, and, if it is fraudulent in make or 
weight, it is confiscated for the poor, and a fine of 
twenty-five cents on each loaf imposed. 

The ex-queen of Naples was only twenty-six—hand- 
some, unhappy and childless. 

A pair of horses at Long Branch are valued at 
$80,000. 





Marriages. 


In this eaey by Rev. Mr Alger, Mr. Thomas H. Rider, of 
Portsmo h, N. ., and an sgd Mary D Jackson, daughter 
ad Colonel ike i Jac 
August 1, ~y the American Ep'scopal Church, 
Rae bay ard,and afterward at the * ition, by 
Henry W. Foote, assisted by Rev, W. 0. Lamson, 
tor, Mr. H w. hae te and "Mise Helen, daughter 
of Mr. John A. Blanc: of Bosto: 


‘Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Luther W. Morse, 51; Mrs. Fm ce 
son, 87; at yath Boston, Miss iss Sarah M1 Bars 
t Rice, 28; Miia V., 


Frost, 
ne Samaica Plain, Captain brane Kendall, 68. 
At Brookline, Mrs, Harriet F. riggs. 

At Sailors’ Snug Harbor, ur William Jarvis, 58. 
At Concord, Mr. Daniel Shattuck, 77. 

‘At Stowe, Mrs. Bridget Robinson, 94. 

At Cohasset, Mrs. Sally Lincoln Collier, 89. 

At Scituate, Mr. Harvey Whitcomb, 

At Springvale, Me., Mrs. Olive Bodwell, 1. 























THE AMERICAN UNION: 
4A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 


NO mas Po STORIES. 
This sterling litera: now has a circulation more 





candidate to enclose her carte de visite. A spirited 
young lady wrote to the advertiser in the following 
terms :—* Sir, I do not enclose my carte, for though 
there is some authority for putting a cart before a 
horse, I know of none for putting one before an ass.” 


There is honor among thieves—all but one sort— ; 
those that steal ove, from man or woman, having no- 
intention or no ability to repay it. No other thief is 
half so despicable and wicked. They deserve to be 
hunted out of the world. 





his bean at the Springs two days and a half. 





tended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
, jand, and d all many other} it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


paliched in this coun’ Its columns are filled to 
“fhe brim. wi h tales * oaks, asvenerts, 5 wit, humor, 


poetry S irids, te etc., fresh from pens of an ; 


| poet ied corps of contributors, among whom are the 
RY-TELLERS of the 
ote Teams—T ve Le yd a Year: two copies, $5.00; seven 
Me , $15.00 ; single number, six cen 
a a $18 Union and Frage will be sent one year, for 


” ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isners, 
| Boston, Mass. 


OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LeacueE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tue Texan CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AnD GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.— -WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tus 
QUEEN OF THE SzA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—TuE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuE Sra 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEARtT's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmonp, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tuz Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—_Tuz GoLp 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS’ RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavut Lagoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Branoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyntTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEvER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TuE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisHEns, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
(GP For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1—Tue Gotpen EaGue, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe Waite Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3—Ts=e Bravo's SEcRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—Tue Yankee CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.--THE SILVER HanD, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Majbr Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—Tue Duke's Prizx, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—Tue Woop Wirtca, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben Hamep, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue YounG Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tre Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tue West Point Caper, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE Mysreriovs MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F-1<-1iEkN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiine. - 

No. 11.—Tue K1xo’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—Tuz Goip Ropers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—Tne Wire's Secret, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—Tue ToRKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—Tue Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tur Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—Retrisution, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—Tz= Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—Tug Ocean Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THRovGH THE To1Ls, by William H. Bushnell. 


‘| No. 29.—Jessiz HeatH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 


No. 30.—Scrros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZEtpA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLovp, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—Tar FaTaL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—Tue CHILD oF THE Sz, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—Tue Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—Rep Goxp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Vimoqva, by Emma Carra. 

No, 38.—Tzz HEmESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—Tue Buack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.32. WanBurTon's Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue Baver Murpesr, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—Aw Ocean Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—Tue PeaRt or Panama, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—C4™1Lig, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—Zvueixa, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.~TnHe Crecassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 41.—Rep Rurert, by Lieutenant Murray. 


For saie by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Addrees 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisuens, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MYSTERY. 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 


There's a wild unrest in my heart to-night; 
A vague and haunting fear 

Comes down in the dim and pale mgonlight, 
And lurks in shadows near; 

And glimmerings wan and ghostly steal, 

Like dying notes of a funcral peal. 


A gloomy, wild unrest in my heart, 
An aching void of woe, 

A furetaste deep of unearthly things, 
So chill, and damp, and slow, 

It draweth near with invisible wings, 
And I dare not bid it go; ‘ 

I feel the breath of those pale white wi 
Yet I dare not bid them go! 


Nay, what is the mystery deep beyond, 
Which steals with a boding fear, 
And settles down on fairest things, 
Like a pall upon the bier 
Where a loved one lies, in beauty rare, 
With his white still lips and tangled hair? 


When shall the answer come to me, 
And solve this awful mystery ? 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWO WAIFS. 


~——eoeeeeeee 
BY BARBARA BROOME. 











* PLEASE sir, will you tell us when the next train’ll 
be comin’ in?” 

The ticket-master had counted up his money, and 
locked up his tickets and papers; he had his keys in 
one hand, and the other was raised to shut the little 
ground-glass window that opened into the ladies’ 
waiting- room. j 

“Eh! next train in? Not till midnight,” he an- 
swered, hurriedly, and the window was shut with a 
slam, and the next minute he was striding down the 
street, F 

He was in a great hurry to get home, for it was 
Wednesday night, the one niglt in all the week he 
was at leisure. There were no other trains down 
after seven o’clock, and that train had just started. 
So he turned -his back on his musty office, dim and 
gloomy with the fist falling twilight, and let his 
thoughts dwell pleasantly upon the welcome he was 
hastening to. He smiled, as he pictured the easy 
room, overflowing with lamplight, the bables watch- 
ing for “* pa,” their faces glued to the window panes, 
the tea-table all ready and waiting, and “ma,” a wee 
little woman, whose face was the three babies’ faces 
mixed into one, saying, as she looked at the clock, 
“It is time for him to be home.” 

A happy man was the ticket-master on Wednesday 
night. Never a thought did he waste on the gray, 
gloomy depot, on which he had turned his back. 
Never once did he cali to mind the little, tremulous 
tones, asking timidly, “Please sir, will you tell 
when the next train’ll be comin’ in?” ‘ 

It was Hannah McToy who had questioned him, 
and when she said “us” she meant, beside herself, 
Katie Flinn, whom she held by the hand. Hannah 
was dirty and ragged, and Katie differed from her 
only in being smaller, and dirtier, and more ragged. 
The two lived side by side. They were friends and 
neighbors. Their mothers, also, were great friends; 
that is, when they didn’t “fall out.” When they 
did they squabbled violently, and in the end “ fell 
in” again, and were greater friends than ever. 

When Mrs. McToy and Mrs. Flinn were very 
friendly indeed, they went to the cify, a distance of 
twelve miles or so. They didn’t say they went for 
business, and I say they didn’t go for pleasure; but 
they went for something. 

This morning of the Wednesday I’m telling you of, 

the two mothers had gone to the city. Hannah and 
Katie had left them getting ready, when they went 
to school. Mrs. McToy had said, “ Hannah, I shall 
lock up the house, and take the key with me. If I 
do not get home before school is done, you can play 
round till I come.” Mrs. Fiinn had told Katie the 
same. 
When schovl was done at noon, Hannah and Katie 
found the house locked fast. They played round, as 
they had been told, till they were very tired and very 
hungty. Finally, Katie began to cry. 

“ Hush up!” said Hannah, who was two years the 
oldest; ‘* don’t be worryin’, an’ I'll take you down to 
the station-house.” She meant the depot when she 
said station-house. 

So the two little forlorn creatures trudged down 
the staring, glaring, dusty road, stopping occasion- 
ally to rest, getting their broken shoes filled with 
loose stones and gravel, and their faces so bestreaked 
and besmeared with perspiration that they looked 
like two little tattooed Indians. In the middle of the 
afternoon they reached the depot. Here they watched 
the trains go in and out, forgetting for a while how 
tired and bungry they were. With every incoming 
train they rushed upon the platform, and their eager 
eyes scanned every passenger from first to last. With 
the outgoing trains they appeared upon the platform 
again; not quite so interested, but still curious and 
observing. Between whiles they wandered about 
round the depot, and in and out of the ladies’ room. 
They tried the straight, hard benches ranged along 





on the four sides of the room, and sat on each little 
stool, so splendidly covered with red cotton velvet, 
and they talked about the fashions. 

“O, want it handsome! That little girl with the 
blue silk dress, and the red capeall cut into jiggers?” 

“That was a red riding-hood,” explained Hannah. 
“ That’s what they call them capes; and it was scal- 
loped all around the bottom; you said jiggered.” 
And she smiled at Katie’s ignorance. 

““T should like to have a hat with glass beads strung 
all over it, and a white feather as long as your arm 
on it; wouldn’t you?” 

“And a pair of high boots, with heels and tossels,” 
added Hannah, with a long breath. 

“ Which do you like best,” asked Katie, anxiously, 
“the short dresses, or the long ones that lay out be- 
hind flat on the floor, and swish up the dirt, like 
this?” 

With a great deal of difficulty she managed to 
stoop, so as to trail her short, scant skirts, 

“H’m!” said Hannah, finding it hard work to 
decide; ‘‘I like the short, ’cause they’re trimmed so 
fancy. The more fringe, and bugles, and straps and 
buttons they stick on ‘em the better. But then, I 
like the long about as well, too. It must feel nice to 
kick two or three yards of silk round under your 
feet; and aint it a handsome way to sweep up the 
floor?” 

And so they managed to while the afternoon away. 
But when the sun had gone down, and the idlers 
about the depot had begun tothin out, and no mothers 
had made their appearance, Hannah and Katie, weak 
from long fasting, and sick of all their vain looking 
and long waiting, wandered about forlornly, hand in 
hand, like two little scared ghosts. 

Just once more did their courage revive. The car- 
whiatle led, and another train came tearing into 
the depot. The two children pressed eagerly for- 
ward, but when the last passenger had stepped away, 
there they stood, again disappointed. 

“ Haven’t they come?” cried Katie, pulling at 
Hannah’s hand. 

Hannah stared blankly at the empty cars. “ Per- 
haps they aint all out,” she said, breathlessly. 
Through the car windows they watched the brake- 
man turning the seats over, so that they faced the 
opposite way. They watched him through the whole 
train, till he got out at the further end. 

Hannah shook her head then. “No,” she whis- 
pered, “ they aint there;” and Katie clung to her 
with a whimper of despair. Poor, lonely, deserted 
children! 

In a few minutes, clang! went the engine bell 
again, and into the cars the brakeman had just right- 
ed a new set of travellers hurried. A fresh crowd 
brushed against Hannah and Katie, and pushed them 
to and fro. Hannah roused herself at last, and tried 
to speak hopefully. ‘There'll be another train, in 
soon, I guess,” she said. ‘‘Come quick and ask the 
ticket-man.” 

We know what the ticket-master told her, and how 
he slammed down the window and hurried away, 
never once looking to see how she took his answer. 

Next to light comes shade, and close on happiness 
crowds misery. the ticket-master’s heart, 
with every home-bound step, was growing lighter 
and lighter, two other hearts, only a stone’s throw 
from, him, were sinking heavily, weighted with 
despair. As he turned his back so gladly upon the 
gloomy, low-raftered building, Hannah and Katie, 
with pale, wild faces, had slunk out of the laties’ 
waiting-room, out into the great, bare barn of a depot. 
They found themselves alone with the shadows, that 
came creeping darkly toward them. No lamps were 
lighted. Nobody, nothing disturbed the silence 
around them. They were ali alone, and the next 
train came in at midnight. 








“It’s ridic’lous,” muttered old Dennis to himself. 
“*1t beats all, to see how dark it is. A reg’lar ink- 
bottle of a night, I call it.” 

Dennis was lighting up the lamps in the depot. 
He was porter there, and Wednesday nights he took 
care of the late train. He was old, and lame ofa leg. 
He had no neck; his head rose immediately from his 
shoulders, and he was very short, almost a dwarf. 
Bat he was very spry, in spite of all these drawbacks. 
He lighted and dusted his lamps in no time, and 
threw open the doors and made everything ready. 

From out the thick, murky blackness, with a shriek 
and a shrill scream, rode the midnight train. Folks 
were half asleep. Yawning and gaping fearfully, 
they stumbied forward, one after the other. 

All at once a low wailing was heard. “0 mother, 
mother, mother !’’ cried a chilu’s voice, shivering with 
sobs. 

Every one stopped, and stared, rubbed their eyes, 
and shook themselves. 

“O mother, mother, mother!” sobbed the pitiful 
voice again. 

It sounded mournfal enough for anything, that 
continuous cry, that repeating of one word over and 
over and over again. It was like a bell tolling a 
knell; it was like a death-wail sinking and swelling; 
it was like a solemn chant, a miserere. But it fell 
on deaf ears that night. 

“Dear me,” said a testy old bachelor, with a car- 
pet-bag and a cotton umbrella. “I wonder why 
those young ones weren’t put to bed hours ago.” 

“ My nerves will suffer dreadfully for this,” piped a 
would: be-fine lady, stuffing her fingers into her ears. 

And so the heartless crowd moved on, while Hannah 
moaned, and sobbed, and cried drearily. Katie was 
80 astonished, so frightened and 80 sleepy, that she 





said nothing, only the big tears fulled up in her eyes, 





and splashed down silently. 


One or two asked, ‘“‘ What is the matter? What 
are you here for, at this time of night? Why don’t 
you go home?” 

To each and all Hannah answered only, “‘ Mother, 
mother, mother!” 

She looked half-crazed; her eyes; rolled wildly; 
from time to time she hid her face in her hands, as if 
to shut something from her sight. 

* I declare, I do believe it’s every bit temper,” said 
one, who had been plying Hannah with all sorts of 
tiresome questions, and had received in answer only 
the sorrowful heart-break, “O mother, mother!” 

So, little by little, the lookers-on dropped away, 
and fell apart, shrugging their shoulders with an 
TI'm-sure-it’s-none-of-my-busi sort of air. 

We mustn’t blame them too much. Hannah and 
Katie were, at their best, only coarse-looking and 
uninteresting. Now, dirty, draggled, crumpled and 
torn, they were enough to drive one distracted with 
their homeliness. If they had only been pretty chil- 
dren, with a snowy shoulder plumping through a 
torn sleeve, or a pearly, pinky toe peeping out of 
their worn shoes; if their hair had only curled in 
beautiful confusion, and fallen gracefully into their 
eyes; if their eyelashes had only been long enough to 
sweep their cheeks; if—if they had been anything 
but scraggly, and straight-haired, and freckled, and 
big-mouthed, and thick- nosed, some benevolent lady 
would have been found to say, “‘ Come to me, dearies,” 
and to coax them into telling their story. But hav- 
ing scrub faces and scrawny limbs, these two waifs 
could not awake the sympathy of the crowd. 

As old Dennis shut the door on the last straggler, 
he blurted out his contempt. ‘ I knowed it would 
be so,” said he. ‘It’s the way the world allays is to 
them as isn’t lily-skinned and otherwise well- 
favored.” 

So saying, he limped towards Hannah and Katie. 

“Don’t be afeard of me, little children,” 

Dennis’s voice was harsh and cracked, but Katie 
cuddled up to him, and Hannah held out her hand 
towards his. 

* T’'ll take care of you, poor things.” : 

At these last words Katie, being taken up, laid her 
head on Dennis's shoulder and went fast asleep, and 
Hannah sailed faintly. 

So the two waifs floated straight into Dennis’s out- 
stretched arms, and all three pasved out into the 
dark, dark night, with only the red bull’s-eye of 
Dennis’s little lantern to light them home. 

Hannah told how she and Katie had crept into a 
corner of the depot, how they had grown more and 
more frightened, as it became darker and darker,. 
how they had spoken in whispers, not daring to use 
their voices out loud, and how they had at last cried 
themselves to sleep. 

“Poor children!” saidDennis, brushing away a 
tear in the dark, “ but it'll be all right soon. You'll 
see your mothers afore long now.” 
~“Hash up!” cried Hannah, desperately. ‘I'll 
never see herno more. J saw her when I wassleepin’, 
and I dreamt she was dead. O mother, mother, 
mother!” And the child’s wild sorrow rang sharply 
out again. 

In the morning came dreadfal news. Hannah and 
Katie were orphans. Mrs. McToy and Mrs, Flinn 
had been run over by the cars and instantly killed. 
1t was presumed they had missed the last train, for 
they were walking towards home, on the track, when 
the freight train cut them down. It was about one 
o’clock, the night intensely dark, and the engineer 
was not to blame. It all happened from taking a 
glass of liquor too much. 

Weeks and months and years passed away, ani, 
little by little, Dennis grew lamer .and lamer. At 
last, the time came when he could no longer sweep 
out the depot, and fetch, and carry, and light up, and 
80 on. 

“T am past earning bread and butter,” he said, 
sadly. ‘My chikiren, what will become of you?” 

Hannah and Katie were his children. Katie had 
grown no prettier, but she cried out to him, prompt- 
ly, “ See the big fists I have. They’re the kind to 
work with.” Her fists, besides being big, were red 
and strong. 

Hannah, too, hastened to say, ‘I can stand as 
much as a horse, and I’m as tough asa pine knot.” 

Did you ever see a pine knot? Hannah looked like 
the twin sister of one. 

Just then somebody rapped on the door, and when 
Katie opened it, a stranger in a new blue broadcloth 
coat, with claw-hammer tails and shining brass 
battons, stepped in. 

“ Does Katie Flinn live here?” he asked; and then 
before she could answer, he added, “I'll be bound 
ye’re the lass. Ye're the very image of ye’re mother, 
me only sister; and what does that make me but 
ye’re Uncle Peter?” 

Of course Katie was very much astonished. This 
was the first time in her life she had ever heard of 
her Uncle Peter. He stood in the middle of the 
room, with his hands under his coat-tails, sniffing 
scornfully as his eyes took in the little mean room, 
with its bare floor and scanty furniture. 

“ Come with me, niece,” said he, pompously. “I'll 
give ye a genteel home and make a lady of ye.” 

“ How?” asked Katie, in a bewildered way. 

“T'll put ye into me tailor’s shop, and ye can learn 
to be a tailoress, and me wife is ready to welcome ye.” 

“Go, Katie,” urged Hannah, “I will stay and 
take care of father.” 

“No, no,” cried Katie; ‘‘ I cannot leave you.” 

Uncle Peter turned and looked at Hannah. 

“ If ye’re the McToy I’ve heern tell about,” said he, 
“Tl take ye along of Katie, too. Ye’ve no excuse 
now, niece.” 








“What a blessing this is!” exclaimed Dennis. 
“ Now that you are so well provided for, I will go to 
the poorhouse. I shall be comfortable there, and I 
shall not be a burden upon you.” ° 

“ You shall never go to the poorhouse,” cried Han- 
nah, flying to him and hogging him with all her 
might. “I am not going. I shall stay with you 
forever and ever.” 

“and so shall I,” cried Katié, kneeling before him, 
and winding her arms around his knees. 

“ Row-de-dow!” shouted the astonished uncle. 

“Uncle Peter,” said Katie, standing up, her hand 
touching Dennis’s, “he has been a father to us ever 
since our mothers—died. He has given us a home; 
he has sent us to school; and he loves us, as we do 
him, dearly. He has worn himself out working for 
us, and now we are going to stay and work for him.” 

“ May I ask me charming niece what kind of work 
she intends to do?” inquired Uncle Peter, with a 
satirical smile. 

Hannah spoke up for her friend, boldly, “ If we can 


-do nothing else we can take in washing and ironing.” 


“Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, he!” roared Uncle Peter, 
“TI shall split me sides with laughing. Me niece 
scorns to be a lady. She refuses me, to be a washer- 
woman. Ye can stick to yer beggarly soapsuds, for I 
wash me hands of ye entirely.” And thus Uncle 
Peter shook the dust from his shoes, and departed in 
anger. But Dennis and his two adopted children did 
not let that disturb them in the least, and they were 
very happy, in spite of all difficulties. 

Hannah and Katie determined to “stick to the 
soap-suds,” as Uncle Peter had advised; and by so 
doing they were soon able to repay old Dennis for all 
he had done for them. 

In this line of business (clothes line) the two waifs, 
owing to their large, coarse build, and their rough 
hands and ready hearts, will, without doubt, turn 
out something superior. 


Pe ait. 





RELEASE FROM AN ENGAGEMENT. 


A fellow appeared before a Chicago "Judge to com- 
plain of two “ big brothers” of a girl to whom he had 
engaged himself while drunk, from whom he feared 
bodily damage. The following is his story: 

“Until a week ago, your honor, I was engaged to 
be married to Sally, the sister of the prisoners.’ I 
will not speak ill of her, though we are enemies now, 
for it was owing to my engagement that | took the 
pledge and am a sober man. You see I was drunk 
when I proposed and was accepted. That showed 
me to what liquor could bring a man, and I at once 
took the pledge. I was engaged to her for three 
months, and during that time I did my duty, I 
visited her daily, took her to places of amusement, 
and told her sweet lies. In tact I did everything re- 
quired, except to name the marriage day. ‘In that I 
procrastinated, I told her she did not know me well 
oe Oe eee re ean el ies 
had © wait. until the cholera season was over, 
but it did no good, She insisted that we should be 
married at once; she had sworn she would be mar- 
ried before Mary B——, and she would be. I became 
desperate. I had no intention of marrying her, or 
any one else. I know what matrimony ie; I have 
been whipped by my father because my mother bas 
happened to caress me. Not knowing what else to 
do, I pretended to be drunk when visiting Sally eight 
days ago. She had some friends with her in the par- 
lor, and that pleased me. I kissed her and tried to 
kiss them, male and female. Then I told herina 
hiccoughy way that I had been unable to get the 
false hair and palpitating bosom she wished; that 
they cost too much. That did it. Indignant at thus 
apparently having her dearest secrets exposed to the 
young ladies and gentlemen there, she angrily told 
me to go; that I must never come near her again. 
Believe me, judge, I was happy to hear it, and left at 
once. I did not visit her, and three days afterward I 
received a note from her, telling me she was sick and 
wished to see me. Not being a doctor I stayed away. 
The next day I received a similar note; my answer 
was the same. Then I received a note telling me I 
was a faithless brute and a cruel wretch. That she 
had two big brothers (I knew it), and that they would 
at once avenge her wounded honor and broken heart 
by beating me. I believed her, and I have carefully 
avoided the big brothers. I am a law-abiding young 
man and do not wish to fight. They have been to 
see me eight times already; I made the servant tell 
a lie—may God forgive me—and say I was out. But 
I know they will catch me, and then I shall feel very 
bad. To prevent that [ have had them arrested. I 
wish them bound over to keep the peace; they can 
also keep their sister Sally. They have said they 
will kill me.” 

Justice.—“* You were right to have them arrested. 
They must each give bonds in the sum of $500 to 
keep the peace. As for you, sir, your conduct has 
been disgraceful. The name of my first love was 
Sally, and no one shall go back on a girl of that 
name. You are fined $15.” 


FASHIONABLE CHURCH SINGING.—The following 
is a photograph of some of the masic heard in our 
fashionable churches: 

“ Waw-haw swaw daw aw raw, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw-waws; 
Waw-haw taw thaw raw waw-yaw braw 
Aw thaw raw-jaw-saw-aws."* 
Key to the above: 
“ Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes.’ 
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